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INTRODUCTION 


A Few years before his death Dr Thain Davidson 
was dining one evening with a member of his 
congregation. Among the guests present was a 
distinguished literary and clerical friend. Possibly 
affected by the “attrition of wit,” Dr Davidson 
was in one of his brightest and happiest moods, 
delighting the company with personal reminiscences, 
graphically and realistically portrayed, of some 
of the great Scottish Divines of byegone days. 
His ministerial friend was especially interested, 
and urged the narrator to publish these past 
time memories, but the suggestion was not 
adopted. 

Again, later, a member of his family asked 
her father to write the story of his life, but 
with characteristic humility he negatived the 
proposal. 

Afterwards—in his vacant study there was found 
on his writing-table a copy of Bonar’s hymns; the 
following lines were specially marked, and so 
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striking a pen picture do they form of his 
character, their interpolation here appears almost 
requisite :— 


THE EVERLASTING MEMORIAL 


Up and away, like the dew of the morning, 
Soaring from earth to its home in the sun, 

So let me steal away, gently and lovingly, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


My name and my place and my tomb all forgotten 
The brief race of time well and patiently run, 
So let me pass away, peacefully, silently, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Gladly away from this toil would I hasten 
Up to the crown that for me has been won ; 
Unthought of by man in rewards or in praises, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Up and away, like the odours of sunset, 

That sweeten the twilight as darkness comes on, 
So be my life—a thing felt but not noticed, 

And I but remembered by what I have done. 


Yes, like the fragrance that wanders in freshness, 
When the flowers that it came from are withered 
and gone, 
So would I be to this world’s weary dwellers, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 
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Needs there the praise of the love-written record, 

The name and the epitaph graved on the stone? 

The things we have lived for—let them be our 
story, 

We ourselves but remembered by what we have 
done. 


I need not be missed if my life has been bearing 
(As its summer and autumn moved silently on) 

The bloom, and the fruit, and the seed of its season; 
I shall still be remembered by what I have done. 


I need not be missed, if another succeed me, 
To reap down those fields which in spring I 
have sown; 
He who ploughed and who sowed is not missed by 
the reaper 
He is only remembezed by what he has done. 


Not myself, but the truth that in life I have spoken, 
Not myself, but the seed that in life I have sown, 
Shall pass on to ages; all about me forgotten 
Save the truth I have spoken, the things I have 
done. 


So let my living be, so be my dying ; 
So let my name lie, unblazoned, unknown, 
Unpraised and unmissed, I shall still be remembered; 
Yes, but remembered by what I have done. 
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It may well be gathered from these fragmentary 
remarks, and also from the fact that no material of 
an autobiographical nature has been left, that 
Dr Davidson had no desire that any record of his 
life should ever be published.! 

It was his steadfast aim to “serve his own 
generation by the will of God” until “he fell on 
sleep,” and his life was a theme so strikingly 
finished, one almost scruples to touch it, lest by 
unskilful manipulation its harmony be impaired. 
Yet—many have expressed a desire for some 
token ‘‘for remembrance,” and for such the 
following reminiscences have been written. 

Too incomplete in every sense to be regarded 
as a biography, they are simply a few chords 
touched to recall the melody of a life begun, 
continued, and ended, in the service of the Great 
Master. 


1 He kept no diary, and but few of his letters have been preserved. 
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CHAPTER I 
EARLY DAYS 


“‘ God works in all things; all obey 
His first propulsion from the night, 
Wake thou and waich! the world is gray 
With morning light /” —WurtTmr. 
Joun Tuartn Davinson was born on April 25th, 
1833, at Broughty Ferry, a town in Forfarshire, 
the old Pictish county of Forfar Angus. 

He came of a “good Scottish ancestry,” and 
was not only a son, but a grandson and great grand- 
son ‘‘of the manse.” His paternal grandfather, Dr 
David Davidson, was for many years the minister 
of the Parish Church of Dundee. His maternal 
grandfather, Dr Ireland, of Leith, ‘‘was noted as 
a preacher of rare gifts, and as a trusted leader in 
the Church’s Councils.” 

His father, the Rev. David Davidson, was, as a 
young man, for several years assistant to Dr Robert 
Buchanan, of Edinburgh, who thus alludes to him, 
writing in 1825: “I have frequently heard Mr 
David Davidson preach, and always with pleasure. 
In all the discourses which I have heard him 
deliver he gave proof of superior ability, a sound 
and discriminating judgment, a clear and unaffected 
style of language, and a mind and heart devoted to 
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the great object of that sacred profession to which 
he has dedicated his life. His manner in the 
pulpit is easy and natural, and at the same time 
manly and impressive, free of all appearance of 
conceit, and of all servile imitation. I feel per- 
suaded he will prove a highly successful minister 
of the Gospel in any parish to which in the provid- 
ence of God he may be appointed.” In the year 
1826 Mr Davidson accepted a call to the Parish 
Church of Broughty Ferry. Here he laboured 
strenuously for many years, until failing health 
compelled him to resign his charge while yet com- 
paratively a young man. 

In 1827 he married Mary, daughter of Dr 
Ireland of Leith. Their eldest child, David, was 
born on November gth, 1828, “a most promising 
boy,” who was cut off by an attack of scarlet fever 
when only seven years of age. The bereaved 
father wrote at the time: ‘“‘Perhaps the promise 
of his childhood would not have obtained fulfil- 
ment in later years, but he certainly was very 
precocious. His understanding seemed far superior 
to his age, and the amount of knowledge he 
acquired was very considerable. His thirst for 
information excited at an early age a great fond- 
ness for books ; any money he received he always 
wished applied to the purchase of some instructive 
volume.” A friend, referring to this bereavement, 
writes: “I need not say how deeply I sympathise 
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with the parents; this is no ordinary bereave- 
ment. How mysterious it appears to be that so 
fine and promising a child should be cut off.” 

In 1833 twin sons were born, John Thain and 
George Walter. 

The death of their father occurring when they 
were ten years old, their recollections of him could 
scarcely be otherwise than indefinite. But one 
scene—the last—was never forgotten, when the 
dying father, having sent for the boys, laid a hand 
on each bowed head, and in the laboured whisper 
of a yoice almost spent breathed Jacob’s blessing 
over them: “The God before whom my fathers 
did walk—the God which fed me all my life long 
until this day—the Angel which redeemed me from 
all evil, bless the lads.” 

A strong believer in the stern Calvinism of the 
day, his children had found in him a parent whom 
they honoured and respected rather than one who 
drew forth their deepest affection and love. For 
years they knew him only as a confirmed invalid. 
Unable to stand the severity of a northern winter, 
he was frequently absent from his home and family 
for considerable periods. The fatal shaft struck 
one wintry night when, urgently called upon to 
visit a dying woman, he had to encounter a piercing 
east wind. The result of that midnight visit was 
the lingering malady, consumption, which, after 
years of suffering, ended in death. 
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During these years other and more serious 
troubles weighed heavily on the mind of the 
stricken minister. He grieved in spirit over a 
dissentient Church, for the days of the “ Dis- 
ruption”! were at hand. 

How keenly the iron entered his soul at this 
time we may gather from a characteristic letter 
written to his congregation three months before 
the “Deed of Demission” was signed, and six 
months before his passing. 


“‘ February 10th, 1843. 
“To the Parishioners of Broughty Ferry. 


“My pear Frienps,—There are various occa- 
sions on which I have felt particularly desirous, 
had it been the will of God, to be present with 
you. When I have heard of any one being dis- 
tressed in body or mind, or of any family being 
visited with affliction, I have been tempted to wish 
that I could pay the visits I was wont to pay, to 
administer counsel and consolation. 

‘When the time of dispensing the Lord’s Supper 

1 The title of the Free Church of Scotland was ‘ assumed by those 
who withdrew from connection with the State (the Established Church) 
and formed themselves into a distinct religious community, claiming to 
represent the historic Church of Scotland, and to maintain the prin- 
ciples for which it has contended since the Reformation.” To this 
event Mr Gladstone referred, a quarter of a century later, when he 
addressed the House of Commons in the following terms: ‘*To the 
moral attitude of the Free Church scarcely any word weaker than that 


of Majesty is, according to the spirit of historical criticism, justly 
applicable,” 
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has come round, I have felt earnestly inclined to 
meet with you in the Sanctuary and at the Com- 
munion Table, that I might both guide your 
devotions and enjoy the privilege along with you. 

“And another occasion which prompts the 
desire to be with you is the present critical 
position of our beloved Zion. Though forbidden 
by Divine Providence to meet with you, I cannot 
forbear from addressing you again on this moment- 
ous subject. I need not tell you I am sure that I 
am warmly attached to the Established Church, 
and feel intensely anxious for its preservation. Its 
faithful ministers, you cannot doubt, must be very 
anxious to avert its overthrow if possible, not only 
for their own sakes, but also for the sake of the 
best interests of all the people of the land. And 
I trust that you, brethren, are in like manner con- 
cerned for our Church in its present time of 
danger, and that you make its timeous deliverance 
stilia matter of daily and fervent prayer. 

“But, valuable and beloved as our Church is, 
you would not, I hope, be willing to preserve its 
Establishment by a sacrifice of principle, and on 
condition of renouncing your allegiance to the 
great Head of the Church. If through the wrong 
decisions of the civil court, and the sanction of 
their proceedings by the State, the constitutions of 
our Establishment be so changed as to become con- 
trary to the Word of God, you surely would not 
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wish it tostand. Four hundred and sixty ministers 
have now signed their solemn determination to 
leave the Establishment, if redress be not speedily 
granted, and many more will leave with them, 
these, even by the confession of their-opponents, 
comprehending the most talented and successful. 

‘An event of this kind it is impossible for any 
man of principle to contemplate without sorrow 
and alarm. Its consequences must be truly and 
eminently calamitous. 

“The faithful ministers of Christ who are com- 
pelled to demit their charges will be exposed to 
many privations in being cast out of their manses, 
deprived of their stipends, excluded from their 
churches, and separated, in some cases, from their 
beloved flock. Yet, amid this alarming prospect, 
there are not wanting sure grounds of hope that 
great spiritual good will result from this casting 
out of the faithful. It does therefore behove you, 
dear brethren, to inquire with deep earnestness 
what practical answer you will give to the question 
as it circulates through the length and breadth of 
Scotland. 

“ By all means let prayer be still offered for the 
averting of the fearful crisis which seems so near, 
but at the same time, let there be an honest and 
courageous declaration of your resolution not to 
remain members of a Church that is stripped of its 
spiritual liberty. 1 cannot doubt that, had I been 
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present with you, a majority at least would have 
gone with me, and, separated as I am, I long to 
hear of your owning and honouring the King of 
Kings. 

‘** Consider what I say, and the Lord give you 
understanding in all things.’—I remain, your affec- 
tionate pastor, Davip Davipson.”! 


Thus, with a courageous and unflinching belief 
in what he considered to be the call of duty, 
David Davidson signed his name to the ‘‘ Deed” 
which severed him from the Church of his Fathers, 
with all the emoluments pertaining thereto. In 
this renunciation he was strengthened by the faith 
and courage of one who, notwithstanding the 
shadow of approaching widowhood, was in full 
sympathy with her husband, and who, girding her- 
self to face the anxieties of the uncertain future 
of her children, entrusted them to the care of the 
‘“‘Father of the fatherless.” 

The Davidson family possessed at this time a 
sympathetic friend, in the ‘‘eminent Scottish 


1 «¢ The Crisis came on the 18th May 1843, when the General 
Assembly should have constituted itself in Edinburgh. Instead of 
doing so the Ex-Moderator, Dr Welsh, handed a protest to the Queen’s 
Commissioner, and he and the others who had signed it, issuing from 
St Andrew’s Church, moved in a long procession down the northern 
slope of Edinburgh to Canonmills, There 474 ministers resigned 
their churches, incomes and homes, and, amid a scene of great emotion, 
Dr Chalmers was called to the chair of the first assembly of the ‘‘ Free 
Church of Scotland.”—Chambers’ Ency. 
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divine,” Robert Murray M‘Cheyne. The follow- 
ing letter was received from him, dated :— 


«Sr Perers, November 25th, 1842. 


‘‘My pear Frienp,—I was glad to see you 
in so peaceful a frame of mind on Wednesday. 
May you lean fully on the ‘Man of Sorrows.’ 
Christ has made all suffering sacred by going 
through it; He has made even the grave fragrant 
by lying in it. May you and your dear wife 
experimentally feel the power of the Spirit as a 
Comforter; He comforts and sanctifies in one. 

“T was preaching last night upon ‘I will never 
leave thee, nor forsake thee.’ May you experience 
its reality. 

‘Grace be with you and yours.—Ever affec- 
tionately, Ropert Murray M‘CHEYyNE.” 


On August 25th, 1843, a few hours before his 
passing, the dying minister wrote on the fly leaf 
of his Bible the following lines :-— 


‘Stand still and see my waking soul 
How near the waves of Jordan roll. 
The weary wilderness is past, 
And thou hast reached the verge at last. 


‘And now my anxious eyes explore 
The verdant banks of Canaan’s shore ; 
The land by God’s rich blessing blest, 
Where Israel’s pilgrims ever rest. 
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‘““Now let me plunge beneath the tide 
Safely t’emerge on yonder side. 
And thus exchange earth’s poor alloy 

For an eternity of joy.” 


v] 


Of the widowed mother, in a beautiful cameo, 
Sir George Birdwood, K.C.I.E., C.S.L., gives his re- 
membrances. “J knew her,” he writes, “ through- 
out the seven years—1848 to 1854—during which 
I was a student at the Watt Institution, the Univer- 
sity, and the Free Church College, Edinburgh, 
and in this period met, at her truly hospitable 
table, particularly at the time of the annual holding 
of the Free Church Assembly, all the great leaders 
(excepting Thomas Chalmers) of the Disruption— 
Robert Candlish, Thomas Guthrie, Professor (and 
Principal) William Cunningham, James Begg, and 
others, who all recognised her as a ‘Mother in 
Israel.’ She was, indeed, a woman of clear, strong 
and serene understanding, with her whole soul in 
the great spiritual revival that led to the establish- 
ment of the Free Church in 1843, the wonderful 
success of this movement having been essentially 
due to the enthusiasm it aroused in the women 
of Scotland by the heroical principle of self-sacrifice 
which animated it. 

“In all her life and conversation she was a most 
earnest and devoted Christian woman, simple and 
unquestioning in her faith, of unquenchable hope, 
given to all good works, and ever rejoicing in her 
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God, and Saviour, and Redeemer. The divine 
grace was shown in her every act and word and 
—as one felt who looked upon her sweet face 
—her every thought. 

“‘Intimately associated with her three younger 
children and herself for nearly seven years, I never 
knew her to use an angry word, and never saw 
her thoughtful and benevolent countenance over- 
clouded by even momentary displeasure. 

“She had a sympathetic heart and helpful hand 
for all who were in suffering and necessity. 

““She looked closely and well to the ways of 
her household, as one who devoutly recognised 
that a woman’s noblest station was in the quiet of 
her home; and it is to her devotion and fortitude 
as a mother, and the elevation and piety of her 
character, her sons. owe all their welfare and high 
usefulness and good name in this life, and well may 
her children’s children arise and call her blessed.” 


Following a traditional family custom, one of 
the boys from his infancy had been dedicated to 
the Church. David, the eldest, having died as a 
child, John, the elder of the twin brothers, was 
‘“‘set apart” for the ministry. In his own words 
we have evidence of how early the choice was 
made; he writes: ‘‘I never elected to be a 
minister, I never chose a profession, I never had 
the smallest notion of any other calling. The 
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destination to be a preacher seemed coeval with 
birth. I was brought up from the cradle to believe 
that the pulpit was to be the business of my life; 
and I remember, when the head was no higher 
than the table, the most familiar articles of furniture 
were improvised into a preacher’s desk, and the 
various members of the family into a very indulgent 
congregation.” 

There still exists a letter, written on his tenth 
birthday to his mother, including an original hymn 
and prayer. 

“¢ April 25th, 1843. 

“My pear Moruer,—I hope you are quite 
well. This is a hymn and a prayer for my birth- 
day, and I hope it will be true—I am, your 
affectionate son, Joun Tuan Davipson.” 


“¢ Since I was born until this day 
A sinner I have been; 
Lord, wash me in my Saviour’s blood, 
And then I shall be clean. 


‘¢ When I do sin so very much 
Against Thy holy Name, 
How could I stand before Thee, Lord, 
Who heaven and earth did frame? 


“ Pardon my sins, oh! holy God, 
And make me like to Thee, 
Blot all my faults out of Thy book 
And holy may I be.” 
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‘¢ PRAYER. 


“Oh! Almighty Father, since my last birthday 
until this, I have not done what I should, my mind 
has been full of bad thoughts. Oh! Lord, con- 
vince me of my desperate condition, enlighten my 
mind in the knowledge of Christ; renew my will, 
and make me to remember that Thou, God, seest 
me. ‘Teach me what to pray for, pardon all my 
sins. Hear me when I call upon Thee, and give 
me an answer in peace for Jesus’ sake. AMEN.” 


One may smile at the child-like similitudes, so 
obviously derived from the teaching of the time, 
and the trend given to the youthful mind. But 
by nature he was neither priggish nor morbid. 
His life-long friend, the Rev. Robert Taylor, 
writes: ‘“‘My recollection of him dates back to 
boyhood; quick, vivacious, with an unfailing fund 
of wit and humour, he might have made his mark 
in Literature in the line of humorists of the old 
Spectator, to whose style, in its piquancy and 
purity, one of his professors saw a_ strong 
resemblance in a juvenile essay.” 

Of these days of boyhood we have little 
record. 

Soon after the death of her husband Mrs David- 
son removed to Edinburgh, and her son John, after 
some years of attendance at the Edinburgh High 
School, entered the University, where eight years 
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were spent in preparation for the ministry, including 
four at the Free Church Theological College. 

He has been described at this period of his life 
as “pale in countenance and somewhat delicate in 
frame, but of a happy and mirthful spirit.” 

Referring to the same period (1851-1853) Dr 
J. G. Cunningham writes: ‘In years Thain 
Davidson was slightly my senior, but in maturity 
of character and experience of men and things, 
and in ability to acquit himself with success in all 
kinds of public work, he was far ahead of us all. 
Indeed, it was not without apprehension that his 
attainments might prove to be too precocious to be 
permanent, that some of his older friends admired 
and applauded his versatile talents. But as his 
steady career continued ‘shining more and more,’ 
their fears changed into assured hopes, which in 
after years were amply justified. 

“T became acquainted with him first through our 
common connection with Lady Glenorchy’s Church 
in Leith Walk, Edinburgh. He was then president 
of the Young Men’s Literary Association, where 
his accomplishments as a student, and good-natured 
tact as a friend, did much to brighten the meetings 
which were held weekly and were well attended. | 
Among the members were Dr Leone Levi, who 
was then publishing his great work on the ‘‘ Com- 
mercial Laws of Nations”; Dr James Laidlaw 
Maxwell and Dr Watson of Midcalder, medical 
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students, afterwards distinguished alumni of Edin- 
burgh University; Mr Frederick Ritchie, an 
eminent electrician; Dr Maurice Paterson, after- 
wards Rector of Moray House Normal College, 
Edinburgh; Mr John Adams, afterwards for forty 
years Rector of the Hamilton Grammar School ; 
and others. To all of us valuable help was given 
in apprenticeship for public speaking in the meetings 
of the Association. 

“T can never forget my own first effort, when 
our president, Thain Davidson, insisted that I 
should, as secretary, make some remarks on the 
annual report. I complied with quaking heart and 
faltering tongue, but I cannot remember any signs 
of hesitation or fear when our young president 
opened his lips. Even when he gave in the 
Waterloo Rooms a public lecture on some depart- 
ment of Natural Science (I think it was on 
Hydrostatics) in which he had to make a number 
of somewhat difficult experiments, he astonished 
us all by keeping hold of his audience, with the 
cool self-possession of one who was ‘master of 
the situation.’ 

“T recall two things which impressed me with 
his inventive and enthusiastic disposition; he was 
an amateur photographer, in the days when more 
was required of the amateur than touching a 
button. He prepared his own sensitive plates 
with the necessary collodion and nitrate of silver 
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(I have a vague remembrance of his indulgent 
mother surrendering a teaspoon of solid silver, 
with a view to the production of the nitrate). His 
development and fixing of the plates in his own 
dark room was to me an achievement as profound 
as an Eleusinian mystery. 

‘‘He was also a proficient amateur electrician. 
Half a century ago there were no domestic tele- 
graphic nor telephonic instruments; but Thain 
Davidson was in advance of hisage. The window 
of his bedroom on the north side of Gayfield Square 
was connected with a wire with the window of the 
bedroom of Frederick Ritchie in Leith Walk, and 
at each end of the wire was installed a complete 
telegraphic apparatus for the personal communica- 
tion of the two friends. It was naturally in the 
night season that correspondence was chiefly main- 
tained, and I have heard both of the operators 
speak of the romance and excitement of exchanging 
the latest tidings of lecture or meeting which either 
had attended.” 

In connection with his experiments in amateur 
photography, the following episode occurred while 
ona walking and photographing tour with a fellow- 
student. They were engaged in “taking a picture” 
when a country yokel came up, and, apparently 
much interested in the proceedings, expressed a 
desire to have his portrait taken. The students 
were willing to grant his request, but inwardly 
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determined to have some amusement at his expense. 
He was thereupon shown that, looking through the 
camera lens, the object to be photographed appears 
in an inverted position; he therefore concluded 
that to make the picture correct he must be placed 
in a similar posture, and quietly submitted to be 
tied up by the legs, when the photograph was 
successfully taken—at least to the entire satisfaction 
of the deluded labourer. 

As the amateur artist of those days had to 
contend with greater difficulties in preparing and 
manipulating the various solutions, it was not an 
easy matter to keep the fingers free from chemical 
stains; and the young student, engrossed in his 
work, frequently made use of his handkerchiefs to 
remove the effects of his experiments; so much so, 
that a lady relative, observing their discoloured 
condition, presented him with a number of these 
requisite articles in “extra fine” quality, and at 
the same time requested that they should not be 
used in preparing his sensitive plates. A little later 
she saw these handkerchiefs again, when she was 
amused to note that on each he had neatly written 
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his name, followed by the word ‘Sunday ”! 


CHAPTER II 
1856-1859 


COMMENCEMENT OF MINISTRY—ORDINA- 
TION—PASTORATE AT MARYTON 


‘¢ Take then no thought for aught save truth and right 
Content, if such thy fate, to die obscure; . . . 
. - b¢ all a true man ought, 
Let neither Pleasure tempt nor Pain appal : 
Who hath this, he hath all things, having nought ; 
Who hath it not hath nothing, having all.” 


In the spring of 1856 Dr Davidson began his 
ministry at Craigmill, a mission station in Perth- 
shire, a few miles north of Blairgowrie, “ where,” 
the Rev. Robert Taylor writes, ‘tradition still 
lingers of the devotion and diligence, the cheery 
friendliness, and the fresh and faithful preaching 
of the youthful evangelist. I often heard,” he 
continues, ‘‘ of the bright youth, fertile in resources, 
fluent and forcible in speech, who, by his genial 
humour, and genuine interest in those to whom he 
ministered, gained the confidence of all who attended 
the services.” 

The task undertaken by the young missioner 
was not an easy one. To awaken an interest in 
higher things among the rough, uncultured mill- 
workers, of which the populous district was chiefly 
composed, required patience, tact, and judgment. 
But, undaunted by difficulties, he was soon per- 
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mitted to see that his labour was not in vain. 
Referring to this period, he writes: ‘“ Very soon 
I began to discover that the truths of the Gospel, 
however imperfectly set forth, had a power upon 
human hearts of which I had previously no con- 
ception ; and when the mission hall, soon enlarged 
to twice its former capacity, was filled every Sun- 
day, the cottage meetings packed to the door, and, 
above all, personal testimony given, with an earnest- 
ness I have never seen equalled, to the efficacy of 
converting grace, I began to feel that it was a real 
and blessed work to which I had consecrated my 
life. Bya series of week-night lectures on experi- 
mental science I contrived to interest not a few of 
the men, and to bring out to the Sunday evening 
services a number of as brazen-faced infidels as it 
has been my lot to meet with.” 

An incident that happened in these early days 
remained vividly impressed on his memory. 

One dark night in February, as he was sitting 
in his lonely cottage, a hasty and violent knocking 
at the door about midnight, after the inmates of 
his lodgings had retired to rest, startled him from 
his studies. A fatal accident had occurred close 
to his dwelling. Returning in a dog-cart to his 
home five miles up the glen, a farmer had taken 
the corner too sharply and his conveyance was 
upset, the consequence being that he was killed 
on the spot, and it fell to the young missioner to 
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follow the dead body to the distant farm, and 
acquaint the widow of her sudden bereavement. 

The impressions of that doleful errand, and the 
distress of the bereaved woman were never for- 
gotten, but it afforded an opportunity of manifesting 
deep sympathy, and served to increase his hold on 
the people. 

It was not perhaps surprising, that after some 
months of arduous work in this district, there were 
signs of declining health, which necessitated a 
relinquishment of the duties there, and a reluctant 
withdrawal from the locality. About this time a 
request was received to fill a vacancy in Free St 
George’s Church, Montrose, which he accepted. 

A member of that congregation writes in 1906, 
referring to this period nigh on fifty years ago: 
“ During the few weeks of Mr Davidson’s ministry 
in Montrose we all got to love him. At the close 
of that short time he was presented with a gold 
watch, which I recollect was a great surprise to him- 
self, for he had not calculated on so much esteem 
from the large congregation. He looked so youthful 
that a good old lady used to call him ‘Timothy.’ 

“¢ Afterwards, when he settled at Maryton, three 
miles away, on many a winter night he would walk 
into Montrose to attend a Bible Class held at my 
father’s house, at which his help was greatly 
appreciated.” 

Many years after this period, a member of his 
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Ealing congregation happened to be visiting friends 
in the neighbourhood of Montrose, and was taken 
to visit an old woman who had been ‘“ admitted into 
the Church” by Dr Davidson during his ministry 
there, and who showed the visitor a bible which 
her minister had given her long years before, and 
in-which he had written her name. “When ye 
gae back hame,” she added, ‘will ye tell him I 
hae gotten the Bible he gaed me lang syne and I 
hae never forgotten him.” 

Towards the close of 1856, he was invited to 
become colleague and successor to Dr Henry Gray 
of Free St Mary’s Church, Edinburgh, but receiv- 
ing at the same time ‘“a call” from the congrega- 
tion at Maryton, he decided to accept the latter 
appointment, being strongly advised to do so by 
Dr Thomas Guthrie, an intimate friend of the 
Davidson family, who for many years watched 
with kindly interest the successful career of his 
young friend. 

The ordination took place at Maryton on the 
1gth February, 1857. The following Sunday, 
the newly ordained minister preached his opening 
sermon from the text, Psalm li. 12: ‘ Uphold 
Thou me with Thy free Spirit; then will I teach 
transgressors Thy ways, and sinners shall be con- 
verted unto Thee,” the divisions of the discourse 
being: the prayer, the promise, and the prospect 
of the minister of Christ. 
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Maryton, at that time, could scarcely be called a 
village. It was a thinly populated, but beautiful 
agricultural district near Montrose, in Forfarshire. 
The congregation, in their comfortable thriving 
farmsteads, were scattered here and there over a 
wide area, and, but for a faithful horse, the pastor 
would have found some difficulty in becoming 
personally acquainted with the various families. 
There was at this period no manse; indeed, no 
suitable residence could be found for the minister 
in the whole parish, and he had in consequence to 
reside at a considerable distance. Soon after his 
pastorate commenced, serious trouble arose with 
regard to the church. Through the incompetence 
of those by whom it was erected, the building was 
pronounced to be unsafe, and eventually had to be 
razed to the ground. The inconvenience caused 
thereby to pastor and people he describes in the 
following sentences: ‘‘ The services at that time 
were held for months in an old barn, through 
whose primitive windows the winter winds swept, 
and whose rafters were so low the preacher could 
not stand erect without molesting the industry of 
innumerable spiders, and bringing down clouds of 
cobwebs on his head. 

‘‘Kinnaird Castle was about a mile off, and, God 
put it into the heart of its noble occupant to com- 
miserate the people in their difficulties. To raise 
the large sum of money required for the erection 
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of a new church and manse seemed a difficulty in- 
soluble, but when I rode back from the Castle one 
day after an interview with the Earl of Southesk, 
and showed the elders a cheque for £200, and a 
written promise of a loan of all the money required 
for church and manse on a payment of interest at 
3 per cent., the worthy men felt that the stone 
had been practically ‘ rolled away.’ 

“Within little more than twelve months a 
handsome Gothic church, with spire, bell, and a 
commodious manse were erected, and these of a 
character to be a permanent ornament to the 
locality.” 

Among his hospitable parishioners he was 
ever a welcome guest; their outspoken sincerity 
he fully appreciated, and at times it afforded him 
some inward amusement, as on the following 
occasion—He had been invited by a farmer to 
meet some friends at his house. The guests having 
assembled proceeded with due alacrity to partake 
of the substantial meal provided, when the farmer’s 
wife, observing that her husband was neglecting 
the tempting viands set before him whilst dis- 
coursing on various matters, remarked, “Help yer 
sel, David, mon; can ye no see how the strangers 
are eating !” 

There is little doubt that the sermons delivered 
even in these early days showed a fresh originality 
which impressed the hearers, and were not readily 
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forgotten. So recently as November sth, 1903, 
in an article which appeared in the Arbroath 
Herald, the writer refers to this period (a retro- 
spect of close on fifty years) in these words: ‘The 
main reason I believe of Mr Martin’s joining the 
Free Church was the ministry of a very popular 
young minister, Rev. J. Thain Davidson (now Dr 
Thain Davidson of Ealing). He was then, as he 
still is, a very engaging preacher. 

“‘T recollect still a sermon I heard him preach 
in the barn of old Montrose, while the Free 
Church of Maryton was building. The text 
was: ‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.’ It was a 
sermon on Solomon, as king, scientist, littérateur, 
saint, etc. The sermon began somewhat in this 
fashion: ‘There is a melancholy pleasure in 
wandering alone through a country churchyard, 
and in yielding up the mind to the reflections 
which such a place is fitted to induce. ... In 
such grassy heaps and mossy stones I read the 
plaintive ditty of the preacher : ‘ Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity.’ 

“This was so different from the usual style of 
the time that it at once arrested the attention 
of us young. folks. Then he had a striking 
appearance and musical yoice. ‘There was great 
lamentation when Mr Davidson left about 1860. 

“T heard him lately in his church at Ealing, 
after an interval of over forty years, and was 
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delighted to find him still so vigorous, and with 
not a little of the old charm in his picturesque 
style, though now matured and chastened. I am 
sure his well-to-do congregation in Ealing are not, 
however, more appreciative of his gifts than were 
the honest farmers and ploughmen in the Howe of 
Kinnaird nearly half a century ago.” 

In 1879 Dr Davidson visited for the last time 
his ‘first charge.” He was accompanied on this 
occasion by a member of his family, and the im- 
pression made upon her by the warm demonstra- 
tion of affection displayed towards their one time 
pastor by the Maryton congregation cannot easily 
be forgotten. He himself refers to this visit in a 
letter dated September 30th, 1879: ‘I had a 
wonderful manifestation of affection at Maryton on 
Sabbath which did my heart good.” 

Changes, of course, had taken place since he 
had left; old friends were missing, and their places 
filled by a younger generation, but those who 
remained were almost overwhelming in expressing 
their welcome. 

The guests were driven from farm to farm, find- 
ing at every homestead a sumptuous meal prepared. 
Indeed, as all things have a limit, it was not easy to 
avoid hurting the feelings of more than one kind- 
hearted hostess, by not doing, what they con- 
sidered, justice to their lavish hospitality. 

In some cases admiration for their minister 
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amounted to a veneration approaching the ludi- 
crous. Twenty years before, while the manse was 
being built, Dr Davidson had temporarily resided 
with a farmer and his wife, and on this his last 
visit to Maryton, they had been among the first 
to warmly invite him to be their guest. In the 
by-gone days he had left behind him as useless 
some homely toilet articles (¢.e. a shaving-brush, 
etc.); these the farmer’s wife had treasured as 
relics, and showing them to his daughter, gravely 
remarked, ‘‘There they hae sat, and there they 
maun sit while we bide here.” In proof of their 
genuine and life-long attachment, this faithful old 
couple annually sent a hamper of game on New 
Year’s day to “‘our minister” until they ‘slipped 
awa” a few years ago. 

Another instance of the lasting influence of, this 
early ministry occurred in the year 1887, when Dr 
Davidson received one morning a small cardboard 
box, which, on being opened, was found to contain 
a gold watch. It was accompanied by a letter 
written by a minister at Montrose (hitherto quite 
unknown to the recipient), who wrote to the 
effect that more than thirty years before a young 
woman had been deeply impressed by an address 
given by Dr Davidson at Maryton. She had 
recently died, and the last wish she expressed was 
that her gold watch (her most valuable possession) 
should be sent to the minister, who had given 
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comfort and help to her troubled heart so many 
years before. 

The Rev. W. Fairweather, who now holds the 
pastorate of Maryton, writes in January 1906: 
“T heard a story about Dr Davidson the other day 
which occurred during his ministry here. One of 
the great guns of the Church was announced to 
speak at Montrose, but on the day appointed he 
was unable to keep his engagement. Word was 
at once sent to the young minister at Maryton, 
asking him to take the place of the expected 
preacher. Mr Davidson consented to do so, and, 
it is said, delivered one of the most powerful 
addresses that was ever given in Montrose.” 


CHAPTER III 


FAREWELL TO MARYTON—MANCHESTER, 
1859-1862 


‘* Love took up the harp of Life, and 
Smote on all the chords with might ; 
Smote the chord of Self, that trembling, 
Passed in music out of sight.” TENNYSON. 


In the summer of 1859 Dr Davidson received a 
unanimous ‘‘call” to the English Presbyterian 
Church at Salford, Manchester, and (to quote his 
own words) “feeling a desire for more aggressive 
evangelistic work” he decided to accept the cordial 
invitation sent to him. 

On July 3rd, 1859, the farewell sermon was 
preached at Maryton, and on July 11th he left his 
first charge, ‘‘leaving behind him, after a ministry 
of three years” (writes the Rey. Robert Taylor in 
1891), “a mark not yet effaced on that quiet 
parish.” 

Before entering upon the new pastorate advan- 
tage was taken of the opportunity offered for a 
brief holiday, which was spent ia the neighbour- 
hood of the Trossachs. While visiting Callander 
he met for the first time his future wife, Isabella 
M‘Callum, daughter of Mr M. M‘Callum of 
Glasgow, who with his family were temporarily 


residing at Callander for the summer months. 
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The introduction was quickly followed by a mutual 
attachment. The engagement was publicly an- 
nounced on August 3rd, the marriage ceremony 
taking place on October 4th, when Professor 
Calderwood officiated. 

The induction at Salford was celebrated on July 
26th. On the following Sunday the young minister 
preached his first sermon in his new charge from 
the text: “Then I said I will not make mention 
of him, nor speak any more in his name. But his 
word was in my heart as a burning fire shut up in 
my bones, and I was weary with forbearing, and I 
could not stay” (Jeremiah xx. 9). 

On the following day, August 1st, he wrote to 
G. W. D.:— 


“Tam now, as you are aware, fully installed in 
my new sphere. It is too early yet to pronounce 
upon it a decided judgment. Certainly my impres- 
sions are favourable. 

‘“‘The church is, as a building, everything that 
could be wished, but the congregation has yet 
almost to be formed. We had about five or six 
hundred yesterday, but of course the induction 
services drew out a larger number than usual. 
On Thursday last we had a crowded soirée in the 
school-house, and no end of speeches, etc. I was 
presented with a gown and a written address from 
the Young Men’s Society. 
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‘Mr Foote preached an excellent sermon yester- 
day morning, and gave me a very affectionate and 
(rather too) complimentary introduction to the 
people. 

“Tam at present in lodgings, a manner of life 
which I cannot say I like as well as dwelling in a 
home of my own. It will be a month or six weeks 
before I am so established. I shall be at any time 
and all times most delighted to have a visit from 
you. 

‘You will be surprised, but I know not sorry, 
to learn that I am contemplating presenting you 
with a sister-in-law! I have come to the conclu- 
sion that ‘it is not good for man to be alone.’. . . 
She has only been guilty of one foolish deed in her 
life, and that is of giving her hand and heart to 
me. You will hear more of this by-and-bye.” 


Again to the same, in the following year, he 
wrote on May 16th :— 


““My pear G,—I hope you are not thinking 
me very careless, though it must be confessed I 
have delayed too long in writing to you. 

“J shall make up for it as best I can by sending you 
now some interesting photographic illustrations. 

‘“‘ At the head of this letter you see my beloved 
wife. Beneath that splendid portrait may be seen 
the same individual sitting placidly beside her hus- 
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band. Turning to the right the Bishop appears 
himself in all his ew-cathedré gravity, and at a little 
distance his amiable sister-in-law Jeannie. 

‘“‘T intend going on Monday to Edinburgh, where 
I shall have the opportunity of attending the 
General Assembly, which holds its meetings this 
week and next. 

‘‘We then go to Callander to spend a month 
with my wife’s parents at a farm-house on Loch 
Lubnaig, where first ‘ by fortune’s favouring breeze 
each other’s flags we hailed.’ 

“Congregational matters here afford no news 
for me to give you; the church attendance is always 
increasing, but not so rapidly as my impatience would 
desire. 

‘“‘] regret to say we have no appearance here of 
that remarkable revival of religion which has been 
so extensive in Scotland; but the most hopeful 
symptom we have of religious earnestness is a very 
good attendance at the prayer meetings.” 


A special feature in his ministerial work at 
Salford resulted from his receiving the appointment 
of chaplain to the Scottish troops quartered at the 
Salford barracks. 

He became deeply interested in the men, and it 
was soon evident that they on their part appreciated 
his sympathetic regard for their moral and spiritual 
welfare, although on one occasion they failed to 
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evince this in the way expected. It was the 
custom for them to attend the morning service 
“On Parade,” but in the evening they came or 
not as they chose. With a desire to make the 
evening service helpful and attractive, the minister 
determined to preach one Sunday a special sermon 
to soldiers. Unfortunately, the evening proved 
one of drenching rain, and not a soldier put in an 
appearance. The sermon, however, was preached, 
and not in vain, for a workman present, who had 
rarely entered a church before, was deeply im- 
pressed and wrote afterwards to the preacher that 
at that service he determined thereafter to ‘fight 
the good fight.” 

The following Sunday Dr Davidson administered 
a mild rebuke to the absentees of the previous 
week by remarking: ‘‘No doubt, men, you could 
stand Fire! but I have proved you cannot stand 
Water \” 

One more incident connected with this period 
may be mentioned. A member of his congregation 
requested him to baptise her infant children; 
twins, a boy and girl. On the day appointed, a 
Sunday, she and her husband appeared at the 
close of the morning service with the children. It 
had been previously arranged that they were to 
receive the names of Mary and John respectively, 
the girl to be baptised first. The father gave the 
child into the arms of the minister, who proceeded 
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in the usual form to utter the words: ‘Mary, I 
baptise thee in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit,” when the mother astonished the con- 
gregation by exclaiming in audible and excited 
tones: ‘‘Losh! preserve me, that’s the boy.” 
The mistake was soon rectified. Fully thirty 
years later, a well built young man entered Dr 
Davidson’s vestry one Sunday after the morning 
service, and announced himself as ‘‘ Mary.” 

Mr J. M. Grant (of Heaton Moor) who was 
the means of bringing Dr Davidson from Maryton 
to Salford, and who was a deacon in Salford 
Church throughout Dr Davidson’s pastorate there, 
writes, in 1906 :— 

“There are very few left now of those who 
formed the church in those days, (1859-1862), yet 
sometimes we meet and talk of the happy days of 
Dr Davidson’s ministry, and console ourselves for 
his loss with the thought that our church at 
Salford was the stepping-stone from his country 
charge at Maryton to the great work of his life at 
Islington. 

“T can truly speak of the great pleasure and 
profit we enjoyed from his labours amongst us. 
There was a large addition to the membership of 
the church, and a greatly increased activity in all 
branches of its work. 

‘He never spared himself, either in his faithful 
and loving preaching in the pulpit, or in his visita- 
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tions, and his visits were always kindly, and greatly 
prized, He never took much part in public affairs, 
but kept closely and diligently to his own special 
work, giving it his undivided strength and attention. 

“We were all very hopeful, indeed joyously 
hopeful, during his ministry, for his preaching 
abilities, and his earnest, winning manner attracted 
many from a distance, and the office-bearers were 
thankful for the increase in the membership, and 
for the greater means of doing more mission work 
in the neighbourhood. 

“He was with us for three years all but one 
Sunday, and I remember pleading with him to stay 
one more Sunday to complete the three years, 
but his arrangements and promise to Islington 
prevented this.” 

Another remarks of these days: “Many came 
trom Manchester to hear the popular young 
preacher at Salford,” 

‘The pastorate at Salford was not a long one,” 
writes the Rev. D. Fotheringham, ‘but his success 
there fully justified the reputation he had pre- 
viously earned as a preacher of great ability and 
earnestness.” 


CHAPTER IV 
1862-1891 
ISLINGTON 


‘‘ To dwell amid the city 
And hear the flow of souls.” 
—E. B. Brownine. 

In the spring of 1862 Dr Davidson came to 
London to attend the annual meetings of the 
Church Synod. During this visit to the Metro- 
polis he was asked to preach at the Presbyterian 
Church of Islington (Colebrooke Row), and con- 
sented to do so. It had at that time been without 
a pastor for two years, and was at a very low ebb. 
So much so that a religious journal of the day 
published a statement to the effect that the church 
was about to be abandoned and its doors closed. 
(This report it is needless to add was incorrect.) 
The building, possessing no architectural beauty, 
was exceptionally dingy and dreary, and though 
seated for over 750 the congregation numbered 
little over thirty. 

To this somewhat unpromising sphere of work 
Dr Davidson received a unanimous “call,” and 
eventually accepted the pastorate, being greatly 
encouraged to do so by a letter received at the 


time from a friend of his father, and also of his 
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own, Dr Hamilton of Regent’s Square, who wrote, 
that in his opinion there was ‘‘a great door and 
effectual opening,” and that he was sure his young 
friend would have ‘no reason to regret the 
translation.” 

In a letter toa college friend, William Carruthers, 
Esq., F.R.S., Dr Davidson wrote at this time. 


“ Mancuester, May 24, 1862. 

‘My DEAR FRIEND,—I must be true to my pro- 
mise, and write you a note however brief. It was 
a great pleasure to me to meet so unexpectedly 
an old fellow student, especially one whose 
scientific sympathies are so akin to my own, and 
who, let me add, has already attained to an hon- 
ourable position. The exact nature of your duties 
in the Museum I hardly understand, but I hope 
when I come to London, which now seems very 
probable, and very near, I shall be more fully 
acquainted with the nature of your work, and 
perhaps through you, with the interesting science 
with which you are identified. 

“Tl have for many years given a good deal of 
time and attention to Photography, but regret that 
owing to a pressure of various duties I have had 
no leisure lately to prosccute it, and cannot just 
now lay my hands on any specimens worth sending 
you. 

‘‘The River Terrace people have done me the 
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honour to invite me unanimously, and it is not 
improbable I may settle down in Islington by the 
middle or end of July. 

“You might, like a good friend, keep your eye 


about you and see if there are any |TO LET |s 
in your neighbourhood that would suit me—@ 
house with two sitting-rooms, a study, and four or 
five bedrooms, rent about {40 or £45. 

‘When this matter comes more definitely to the 
point, I shall likely take a run to London for a 
couple of days, and decide upon a suitable dwelling. 
My friend, Mr Paterson, here tells me you are an 
old friend of his; he is threatening to write you 
and stir you up to be a helping hand at Colebrooke 
Row. 

‘“‘Let me hear from you at your leisure, like a 
good fellow, and believe me in haste (for it is 
Saturday night), yours very sincerely, 

“J. Tarn Davipson.” 


The induction at Islington took place on August 
peste 

At a congregational meeting held two months 
later, the young minister remarked that there was 
cause for gratitude and praise that the days of 
their congregational widowhood were ended, and, 
on his part, that he was married to a people so 
united and warm-hearted. He trusted that, by the 
blessing of the Most High, the church would 
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emerge from the clouds of its comparative despon- 
dency, and, rising like some cliff above the storm, 
show resting on its brow the sunlight of Christian 
prosperity. 

On the same occasion one of the deputation who 
had proceeded to Manchester “to prosecute the 
call” remarked upon the difficulty they found in 
doing so. ‘Our task,” he said, “ was no easy one. 
It was with real pain I helped to sever a tie which 
I saw had been so close and tender as that between 
our minister and his former congregation. The 
affection they bore him was evidently not strained 
nor affected, but deep, downright, honest, and 
from the heart. I regard it as natural and 
honourable that they should wish to retain such 
a pastor.” 

There is little doubt that London held for the 
young minister, as for many others, a powerful 
attraction, and it was not, in a sense, until he 
commenced his ministry there that the great work 
of his life began. 

Few realised more keenly and sympathetically 
than he the strivings and failures, the sins and 
sorrows, the few successes and the many disappoint- 
ments that make up the lives of the millions ever 
moving and rotating in this yortex of humanity, 
and with heart and soul he threw himself into the 
whirlpool of struggle and stress to help and to 
succour as far as he was able. 
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His first effort was to modernise and beautify 
his church, no light matter with so few to assist 
him. His first application for outside help was 
characteristic. He drew a sketch of an old-fashioned, 
high, straight-backed pew, the occupants concealed 
up to the chin, and beside this another sketch of 
a pew of a more modern type, with the occupants 
fully visible, and wrote over them the words: ‘‘ As 
we are ”—and—‘‘as we wish to be.” Copies of 
these he sent by post to several wealthy and liberal 
friends, amongst them Mr Robert Barbour of Boles- 
worth Castle, who immediately sent a cheque for 
£50, saying he thought the cartoon an “ excellent 
mode of begging.” ‘The necessary funds were 
soon raised, and the old-fashioned edifice renovated 
and improved as far as it was possible to do so. 

In an account of an annual meeting which took 
place on March ist, 1864, it is stated “that the 
lecture-hall of the church was crowded to the door, 
and that a very encouraging account was given of 
the progress which had been made in numbers and 
in the different societies and institutions.” 

Among the congregation there was a contingent 
of workers and subscribers, who, with their minister, 
were deeply interested in “Sermon Lane,” a 
‘Ragged School” established and supported by 
members of various churches in the neighbourhood. 

A popular speaker at Sermon Lane Annual 
Meetings, and an ardent friend of ragged schools, 
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was Judge Payne (a judge of the Central Criminal 
Courts). It was his practice at these meetings to 
close his speech in verse, touching on any event 
that might have transpired during the evening. 
On one occasion, when their ‘metrical friend” 
was unable to be present, the following stanzas 
were composed by Dr Davidson :— 


‘*No offence, my dear friends, will be given, I 
suppose, 

If in verse I address you now, rather than prose, 

And I give you my promise, decided and plain, 

I shall stick to my text, which is just Sermon Lane. 


“T am sure that we're all quite delighted to see 

Such a goodly array at the Annual Tea, 

Of an object so worthy (I say it again), 

As the schools which we commonly term ‘Sermon 
Lane.’ 


‘You need not that I should expatiate now 

On the use of such schools, that we all must allow. 
At the same time, a few words may help to explain 
What a valuable place is the said Sermon Lane. 


‘¢No Christian, I think, who will travel these streets, 

And encounter the crime which one everywhere 
meets, 

With the filth, and the ignorance, sorrow and pain, 

Can deny that we need but too much Sermon Lane. 


“ Why, what thousands of children you see on each 
side, 
Who seem without parents, or teacher, or guide; 
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There is none to control them, or pity, or train, 
Till they’re brought to such schools as our own 
Sermon Lane. 


‘‘But the system of training and discipline there, 
With the excellent teacher’s attention and care, 

Has proved so successful and sound in the main, 
That none e’er looks in, but extols Sermon Lane. 


‘Why, there’s not, I believe, a young scamp in the 
town, 

But if given in charge to our friend Mrs Brown,1 

Will come forth so well scholar’d, so ‘nate’ and 
so ‘clane,’ 

That you'll own, ‘tis a wonderful place Sermon 
Lane. 


‘* Two hundred and eighty are now on the books, 

Who, to judge from their happy, intelligent looks, 

Would be very well pleased all their days to re- 
main 

"Neath the fostering care of the old Sermon Lane. 


“There they work at their lessons from morning to 
dusk, 

And, as I was telling your friend Mr Lusk,? 

Not a few posts of influence some now maintain 

Who owe all that they’ve learnt to this school, 
Sermon Lane. 

1 One of the agencies at Sermon Lane was a day school of which 
the mistress was a ‘*Mrs Brown.” When the Education Act was 
passed in 1870, and a school board set up, the school was closed, and 


Sermon Lane became an unsectarian mission, 
2 Afterwards Alderman Sir Andrew Lusk, 
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‘Then, besides education (for this is not all), 

There’s a working society meets in the hall. 

Meets in summer and winter, in sunshine and rain, 

To make clothes for the poor who surround Sermon 
Lane. 


“Why, twas only last week I addressed in that place, 
"Bove a score of poor mothers with a baby a-piece, 
Who assembled to hear a discourse, short and plain, 
From a friend who will ever assist Sermon Lane. 


“ And as the locality’s famed for its sermon, 

I made mine as sweet as the dew on Mount Hermon. 
And will you believe, not a mother nor wean, 

But sat most attentive in yon Sermon Lane. 


“‘T would fain say a word, tho’ in doggerel rhyme, 

In high praise of the ladies who give of their time 

And their means to this work; I say I would fain 

Sound the praise of the fair ones who aid Sermon 
Lane. 


“‘ But a higher reward they already possess, 
In the knowledge that God has been pleaséd to 


bless 

What they’ve done for the poor; and that never 
in vain 

Have they laboured and toiled to advance Sermon 
Lane. 


‘¢ And now, Sir, I close (with a bow to the chair), 

And assure you it ever will be my warm prayer 

That new friends may arise, and old friends may 
remain 

As determined as ever to help on Sermon Lane. 
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“¢ And if you should ask how it happens to-day 
That I’ve spoken in verse, I have only to say, 
That in lieu of our metrical friend Joseph Payne, 
I thought you'd accept a few lines from J. Thain 
(Davidson).” 


The congregation at Islington Church continued 
to grow steadily month by month, and it was not 
long before every seat was taken. Alterations 
and improvements were then effected in the 
galleries, which henceforth were taken possession of 
by numbers of young men. 

In 1871 a decided improvement was made by 
the addition of an organ. Hitherto the singing 
had been led in the old Scottish style by a pre- 
centor, and the innovation was not accomplished 
without opposition on the part of some of the 
members of the congregation. 

Later, the original organ was replaced by a 
much larger and finer instrument, which, with 
a well-trained choir, added not a little to the 
attraction of the services. 

On Sunday morning, January 14th, 1872, the 
pulpit was occupied by the celebrated Scottish 
divine, Dr Thomas Guthrie. A year later, from 
the same pulpit, Dr Davidson preached a memorial 
sermon on the death of the great preacher from 
the text, Job v. 26: “Thou shalt come to thy 
grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh 
in, in his season.” Referring to his personal 
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intimacy with Dr Guthrie, Dr Davidson remarked : 
“I shall ever consider it one of the happiest things 
in my life that from earliest childhood I was 
brought into the closest intimacy with this noble 
and large-hearted man, who was ever to me more 
of a relative than an acquaintance. 

“The parish in Scotland, of which my own father 
was minister, being very near Arbirlot, the scene 
of Dr Guthrie’s earliest labours, an intimacy 
between the two ministers sprang up, which only 
death interrupted, and although thirty years have 
gone since the one was called to his reward, I 
can still see the tall, upright figure of Guthrie 
following him to the grave. 

“It is also a circumstance on which I look back 
with great satisfaction, that so late as a year ago 
Dr Guthrie spent some days under my roof, and 
that almost the last public efforts that he made 
were in this pulpit and on the platform of the 
Agricultural Hall. 

‘“‘ Those who met with him privately at that time, 
as well as those who listened to him from the 
pulpit, will bear me out in saying ‘that his 
eye was not then dimmed, nor his natural force 
abated.’ 

‘“¢ Seldom has a more powerful appeal been made 
to the unconverted than did Dr Guthrie make that 
afternoon to the 3000 who were crammed within 
the neighbouring hall. I enjoyed some lengthened 
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conversation with him afterwards in my own room 
upon the modes and plans he had adopted for 
preparation for the pulpit which ought to be 
useful. 


“Thus has passed away one of the noblest of 
men, most eloquent of preachers, and most distin- 
guished of philanthropists, a man who during his 
pilgrimage of three score and ten years lived one 
of the brightest, happiest, and most useful of 
lives. God grant us grace to follow him so far as 
he followed Christ; and when our time arrives 
may we too like him, ‘come to our grave in a full 
age, like as a sheaf of corn cometh in, in his 
season.’ ” 

There occurred in 1877 an incident in the 
history of Colebrooke Row Church, which, at the 
time, excited considerable interest in the neigh- 
bourhood and elsewhere. 

The congregation for some time previously had 
been feeling the necessity of securing increased 
accommodation. The difficulties, however, in 
effecting this achievement seemed insurmountable, 
when unexpectedly a proposal was made which at 
first appeared feasible and highly satisfactory to 
all concerned in the matter. Briefly, the plan pro- 
pounded was, that the congregation should amalga- 
mate with that of Islington Chapel, a well-known 
building in the neighbourhood entirely devoid of 
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any architectural beauty or attraction, but possess- 
ing an admirable site in the main thoroughfare of 
Islington. 

The building was originally occupied by a 
minister belonging to what is known as the 
‘¢Countess of Huntingdon’s Connection,” but for 
some years the pulpit had been occupied by 
ministers of the Congregational Church. 

Dr Joseph Parker pithily described the situation 
in an article which appeared at the time in the 
Fountain. He wrote: ‘Islington Chapel has been 
popularly supposed to belong to the Independent 
or Congregational body, but is now to be enlarged 
and beautified for the ministry of a Presbyterian 
divine. The whole transformation of positions 
seems to have been accomplished ‘when men 
slept,’ and to have shocked some persons while 
they were yet but half awake. Asa mere matter 
of fact Congregationalism has recently been a 
miserable failure in Islington Chapel. I don’t pre- 
tend to account for the failure or to blame anyone 
for having occasioned it, but there is the disagree- 
able fact, and it ought to be taken into account 
in forming an opinion of the circumstances which 
have led to the last change. 

‘‘Dr Thain Davidson has for some fourteen 
years laboured in the north of London with 
wonderful ardour and with corresponding success. 

‘6 His church in Colebrooke Row is full to the 
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doors, and his liberal and persistent efforts in 
connection with the Agricultural Hall services 
have given him a position in Islington second to 
none. 

“It was proposed that Dr Davidson and his 
friends should take over Islington Chapel, compen- 
sating the minister in possession, selling Colebrooke 
Row Church, and almost re-building the present 
somewhat ungainly edifice in Upper Street. In 
this way Dr Davidson and his friends would 
certainly give as much as they got. The pro- 
position was unanimously approved by the trustees 
and by the congregation at Islington Chapel. This 
is an important fact, as showing that no march 
was stolen upon anybody, and no high pressure 
brought to bear upon the reluctance of any party. 
The matter was arranged amicably, promptly, and 
satisfactorily to the persons immediately concerned. 
For the Gospel’s sake I am glad that the arrange- 
ment is so happily concluded. As a mere de- 
nominationalist I might have been pleased to see 
the old flag floating from the ugliest turret in 
Islington, but as a Christian propagandist I am 
thankful that Islington Chapel is to become the 
centre of very ardent Christian activity. 

“No unknown nor untried man is about to take 
its pulpit. Dr Davidson has won his spurs; he 
has invariably shown a large-hearted sympathy 
with all evangelical denominations; he has studied 
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the religious wants of Islington; and in every 
respect he will be the right man in the right 
place. I rejoice in this movement, not only for 
its own sake, but because it may be the beginning 
of a closer union between Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians. Personally, I would hail such a 
union with real joy. I believe for myself and 
for such a ministry as I exercise Congregationalism 
is infinitely better than Presbyterianism, but from 
my heart I can say, would to God that some of 
the Lord’s people were under Presbyterian rule. 

“‘T cordially congratulate Dr Davidson on the 
enlargement of his sphere of labour, and pray God 
that his life may long be spared to preach and 
teach the things pertaining to the Kingdom of 
Christ. [call upon English Presbyterians to watch 
the English Independents and to turn their failures 
into successes ; and I call upon English Independents 
to work so hard that the Presbyterians will have 
no occasion to administer to them any practical 
rebuke.” 

Unfortunately, the catholic and magnanimous 
spirit manifested by Dr Parker was not displayed 
by all and sundry. Notwithstanding the fact 
that by the trust deed of the Chapel “it was 
secured for the teaching of Calvinistic doctrine as 
expressed in the Shorter Catechism of the West- 
minster assembly of Divines,” difficulties and 
obstructions were raised, and at the eleventh 
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hour, to avoid any unseemly wrangling, Dr 
Davidson and his congregation withdrew from 
the arrangement, to the grievous disappointment 
of many, and the small satisfaction of a few. 

In June 1879 Dr Davidson gave a proof of his 
cosmopolitan sympathies by accepting an offer made 
by the Rev. Dr De Witt Talmage to preach his 
first sermon in England in Colebrooke Row Church. 
The acceptance was accompanied, however, with 
the stipulation that the service was not to be ad- 
vertised, on account of the comparatively limited 
accommodation of the building. Through some 
misunderstanding this condition was not adhered 
to; consequently the service proved little short 
of a fiasco. Many thousands came who could 
not gain admittance. Large numbers of people 
assembled outside the church fully an hour before 
the time of the service. When the doors were 
opened the Church rapidly filled and became in- 
conveniently crowded. A scene of confusion and 
uproar ensued. Amid cries of ‘‘No room, no 
room,” Dr Davidson ascended the pulpit stairs 
and appealed to the people to remember they 
were in the House of God. But quietness and 
decorum were almost impossible owing to the 
constant noise proceeding from the congested 
crowds at the entrance and staircases. A number 
of open-air meetings were started outside, addressed 
by Dr Barnardo and others. 
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Dr Talmage preached a realistic and pictorial 
sermon from the text, Rev. vii. 17, ‘‘And God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” But 
the experience of that evening was such, that few 
would have cared to repeat it, and there was 
cause for gratitude when it ended without any 
serious accident. 

On Sunday, February 22, 1882, Dr Davidson 
completed the twenty-fifth year of his ministry. 
On this occasion, in the zenith of his life, when 
preaching to his congregation, he gave an impressive 
and emphatic attestation of his faith which years 
had strengthened and ripened as his horizon had 
widened. During his discourse he remarked, “The 
first thing I have to say on this review of twenty- 
five years’ ministry is this, that doctrinally | stand 
on precisely the same spot as at the beginning. 
I am not aware that in a single iota my theology 
is different from what it was then. I frankly 
state that as to certain doctrines of our Calvinistic 
faith there was in those early days, and especially 
in Scotland, a stern and austere mode of presenting 
them which I would shrink from now, but the 
doctrines themselves 1 hold as before. There was 
a dwelling on the terrors of the law and on the 
Divine decrees which I now believe to have been 
unwise and unprofitable, as well as a deficiency 
(which I trust is now in some measure rectified) 
in setting forth the /ove of God, and the beauty of 
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holiness, and the practical duties of Christian 
life. 

‘Such modifications I heartily acknowledge, but 
at the same time emphatically repeat that my 
doctrinal standpoint remains the same, even that 
which is expressed in the ‘ Westminster Confes- 
sion.’ It is here that Theology differs from all 
other sciences. Were the teacher of chemistry, 
geology, astronomy to make a similar assertion— 
to say that to-day his position is just what it was 
twenty-five years ago—he would be justly laughed 
at as incompetent for his office. 

‘During these years material science has made 
enormous strides. There never has been a similar 
period of time in which such progress has been 
made. I have only to mention the marvellous dis- 
coveries that have been made in what is called 
celestial physics; the extraordinary facts brought 
to light in connection with heat and electricity ; 
the phenomena of spectral analysis; the further 
development of photography; the telephone, and 
many other things so new that our vocabulary of 
twenty-five years ago had no words to express 
them. 

“Many of you are old enough to remember the 
time when M. Comte scouted as ridiculous the 
idea that we could ever attain to any knowledge 
of the chemical composition of the heavenly 
bodies, and yet what do we now behold, that by 
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the spectroscope the chemist can, so to speak, 
bring them down to his laboratory and analyse 
them as he would a piece of rock from a mountain 
quarry. ... 

‘““We live, then, in an age of advanced thought ; 
but when in matters of theology men begin to 
speak of and to demand advanced thought, they 
forget that this Divine revelation is complete, and 
that the inspired apostles left us a creed from 
which nothing was to be abstracted and to which 
nothing was to be added. No doubt antiquarian 
research, philological study, and even the progress 
of science throw fresh light on Scripture, but this 
does not affect the truth I assert, that our creed in 
all essential points remains the same. When 
Christians once lift their anchor in order to accom- 
modate their doctrines (as they say) to modern 
thought, they will drift Cod only knows where, 
and therefore I am thankful to tell you this 
morning that not because I am fettered by our 
Confession, or held in thraldom by the bonds of 
ecclesiastical rule, but out of a profound conviction 
I stand to-day where I stood twenty-five years ago, 
and have ‘not moved away’ an inch ‘from the 
hope of the Gospel’ then declared. Should I be 
spared as long again I want no other Gospel. I 
have seen what this glorious message from Heaven 
can do to comfort the afflicted, to enrich the poor, 
to make a man victorious over temptation, to 
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support and cheer him in the hour of death, and I 
say of it, as David did of the sword of Goliath, 
‘Give it me, for there is none like it.’ If my 
anchorage is the same my cable is a little longer. 
I hold by the same centre, but I take a little more 
room to swing round and embrace those who, 
holding other views, yet love the same Lord. I 
hate more cordially than ever uncharitableness and 
bigotry. Let a man hold what views he pleases, he 
is no disciple of Christ if he ostracises and anathe- 
matises those who think differently from himself. 

“There is yet another reflection which this 
occasion suggests (to myself a deeply solemn one). 
The season for work is rapidly slipping away. 
The future is wisely concealed from us, but [ can- 
not expect it has for me as many years of active 
service as the past. Youth has its ardent hope, 
and old age its mellow retrospect, and each is 
helpful in its way ; perhaps the burdens of middle 
life are in some respects the most trying. Of all 
parts of the stream the hardest to ford is the 
middle; there the water is deepest, the current 
swiftest, and the foothold least secure. ‘Lord, 
hold Thou me up, and I shall be safe.’ 

‘‘ And now, behold, I go bound in spirit into the 
untrodden future, not knowing the things that 
shall befall me there, but I go relying upon grace 
omnipotent and mercy infinite. I know that it is 
not in vain I ask your constant prayers. My 
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dear fellow-members and fellow-labourers in the 
work of God, let us take fresh heart to-day and 
buckle on our armour anew.” 

In the juvenile portion of the congregation an 
affectionate and parental interest was always taken. 

It is possible that this may have been first 
awakened by a little incident which occurred in 
early days at Maryton. 

Settled but a week or two in his first pastorate, 
the young minister was still fresh from college, 
brimful of theology and ‘‘the weightier matters of 
the law.” Sitting in his study one Monday morn- 
ing he observed a little child coming up the garden 
path to the door. He rose and went himself to 
greet her, when she shyly handed to him a small 
parcel and ran away without uttering a word. On 
removing the wrapper the minister found a book- 
mark, on which youthful fingers had sewn the 
words, ‘‘Feed My lambs,” while on the paper in 
which it was enveloped was written, ‘“‘For your 
Bible.” The child’s appeal was never forgotten, 
and it became the minister’s custom to address 
every Sunday morning a few words specially to 
the children present. These ‘“sermonettes” were 
remarkably felicitous and striking, and were ap- 
preciated not only by his youthful hearers, but 
by the adult members of the congregation (see 
page 174). 

A special children’s service was held in the 
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church at the beginning of each new year. For 
these occasions it was Dr Davidson's practice for 
many successive years to compose a special and 
original hymn, which (with a short pastoral letter) 
was printed on sheets, and a copy handed to each 
child as he or she entered the church. These 
hymns were invariably set to well-known tunes, 
and the children showed their responsive apprecia- 
tion by singing them with hearty and lusty voices.’ 

In the year 1875 the hymn was written in the 
form of an acrostic on the words; Colebrooke 
Row Church, Islington. 


‘‘C ome, dear children, join to sing 

f the love of Christ our King. 

ove which brought Him from the sky, 
vn for such as you to die. 


ought by His most precious blood, 
escued from the wrath of God, 

! what tokens can you show 

f the love to Him you owe. 


inder friend you never knew, 
arth hath not a friend so true. 
ich in mercy, great in power, 

! how can you doubt Him more? 


OFAMA COAD Hro 


W hen He trod this earth awhile, 
Children shared His gracious smile. 

H_ ow your hearts with love should glow 
U nto One who loved you so. 
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is’n now to a heavenly sphere, 
hrist is still a friend as near. 

ears your varied sighs and prayers, 
n your little sorrows shares. 


et Ce 


wift the hurrying seasons glide, 
et us all for Christ decide, 
nstant grace and peace implore, 
ow is the accepted hour. 


lad Hosannahs then we'll sing, 
o Thy name, our Saviour King. 
nly this our prayer shall be, 

N earer, nearer still to Thee.” 


ae a ep ra” fata a 


There were in connection with the Church 
three Sunday schools, which met respectively in 
the Church Lecture Hall, in the Clerkenwell 
Mission Hall, and in a small hall in President 
Place, a particularly poor and destitute neigh- 
bourhood. The last-named school was entirely 
supported by the children and teachers of Cole- 
brooke Row Church School. 


CHAPTER V 


WILMINGTON MISSION 


Dr Davipson once remarked that he “ believed 
in the Church being a home of rest for the weary 
as well as a hive of busy workers,” yet his creed 
was not only in a passive and negative form of 
piety, but in practical effort and real self-sacrifice. 

He had little patience with those “who remain 
mere ciphers in the Church, not putting their 
finger to a single enterprise,” and likened such to 
‘the young man, who, advertising for a lodging, 
intimated that he wanted bed and breakfast in 
a house where his Christian example would be 
deemed an equivalent!” 

About the year 1873, when the church at 
Colebrooke Row was in the full tide of its pros- 
perity, its minister felt and expressed some concern, 
lest an insufficient outlet for the abundant strength 
and energy of the congregation would lead to 
stagnation and deterioration. He thereupon 
became the prime mover in inaugurating and 
developing a mission in a destitute district of 
Clerkenwell. The effort commenced with a Sun- 
day School, and early showed signs of expanding 
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into a distinctive mission. Eventually a resident 
missionary was appointed, by arrangement with 
the London City Mission, and a site was obtained 
between Bakers Street and Spring Street, where a 
commodious hall was built and opened on Thursday, 
November the 18th, 1886, by the President of 
the Mission (Dr Davidson). 

A centre was thus established for active philan- 
thropic and religious work in a neighbourhood 
which gave the worst example of overcrowding © 
in London (vide the report of the House of Lords 
on overcrowding). 

Ample scope was afforded for all the various 
agencies, which were formed to advance not only 
the spiritual, but the material and social welfare of 
the indigent inhabitants. 

These instrumentalities included Sunday evening 
services ; a Sunday school, which was overcrowded 
with children ; a workman’s class, which met every 
Tuesday evening for Scriptural study; a mothers’ 
meeting, whose roll in 1887 numbered 126 mem- 
bers ; coal and clothing clubs; girls’ sewing class ; 
house-to-house visitation, etc. 

On January 18th, 1887, a soup kitchen was 
_ opened, which proved an invaluable boon. to the 
needy. A quart of thick, nourishing soup and 
half a loaf of bread were supplied for one penny. 
The scene was usually an animated one, to say the 
least of it, on the Tuesday and Friday mornings 
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when the doors were opened, and men, women, 
and children, all manifesting the unmistakable signs 
of penury, crowded into the hall with their jugs 
and cans. 

Unfortunately, the demand frequently exceeded 
the supply, and the aid of the police on more than 
one occasion had to be called in to clear the hall of 
hungry and disappointed supplicants. 

During the first season, ending on March 31st, 
1893 quarts of soup were provided, the cost being 
partly defrayed by the sale of new and “ left-off 
clothing” at the mothers’ meeting, and also by the 
ladies’ committee. 

These were the days before “slumming” had 
become a fashionable whim of smart society, and 
evening entertainments for “‘the people” had not 
then attracted the attention of the ‘upper classes.” 

But a pleasant feature of the work at the mission 
hall was the Saturday night free musical and elocu- 
tionary entertainments. Each winter season it was 
customary for the course to be opened by the pre- 
sident, who delivered one of his popular lectures 
illustrated by music and diagrams. These “ Satur- 
day evenings” were highly appreciated by an 
audience which usually filled the hall. Not the 
least of the attractions was the tea, coffee, and 
cakes provided (at a nominal cost) during an interval 
in each evening’s programme. 

It not unfrequently happened that amongst the 
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musical friends and visitors who willingly gave their 
services were some who never before had beeu 
brought into so close a touch with real and dis- 
tressing poverty, and it was a heartening and not 
uncommon sight to see the springs of pity and 
generosity opened, perhaps for the first time, and 
a new and Jasting link of sympathy formed between 
those more happily placed in life and their poorer 
brethren. 

These evenings had also the marked effect of 
increasing the attendance at the Sunday evening 
Mission service. 

It was Dr Davidson’s custom at stated intervals, 
and after evening service at his own church, to 
visit the mission hall, and there officiate at a cele- 
bration of the Sacrament amongst a little company 
of devout worshippers. 


CHAPTER VI 


ADDRESS AS MODERATOR OF THE SYNOD, 
1872 


In 1872 Dr Davidson was elected Moderator of 
the Synod of the Presbyterian Church. 

The annual meetings of that year were held in 
Regent’s Square Church on April isth. The 
honourable appointment was accepted with con- 
siderable reluctance; indeed, was at first declined 
on the ground of comparative youth and inex- 
perience (he had not then completed his 39th 
year), but bya “gentle coercion” he was eventually 
persuaded to assent to his nomination. 

When addressing the Synod after his election 
he referred to the part played by Presbyterianism 
in England, claiming that Presbyterians were the 
true and direct representatives of the Puritan 
element, which even from the Reformation mani- 
fested itself in the best portion of the English 
Church. ‘It is well known,” he remarked, “ that 
what is called Puritanism in the Church of England 
is as old as the Church herself, and as its principles 
were essentially Presbyterian, we feel a peculiar 
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To find its true origin we must go back to the days 
of Cranmer, who, when laying the foundations of 
English Protestantism in a nation only partially pre- 
pared for it, was unhappily only too ready to make 
concessions to the Romanists, and so erected his 
Church on an elaborate system of compromise. . . . 

“Those who were more settled in their prin- 
ciples were quite prepared, had it been within 
their power, to reconstruct the Church upon a 
simpler and, in their opinion, more scriptural basis, 
whose ideal had been obtained from Geneva. 
They maintained that the services, liturgy, and 
discipline of the Anglican Church demanded 
further reformation . . . that’ she could only be 
called “‘ pure” when she had abandoned everything 
in her constitution and her worship for which she 
had not authority in the Word of God. 

“The Puritans were by no means opposed to the 
doctrine of the Church’s unity, nor hostile to her 
constitutional government. What they fought 
against was the leaven of Popery that still per- 
vaded her; for whilst the question of Diocesan 
Episcopacy was the point of greatest prominence, 
the whole subject of Church discipline, vestments, 
ceremonies, and sacraments was included in the 
arena of controversy. . . . 

“There was amongst them a party who were 
out and out Dissenters and Independents ; opposed 
alike to Presbytery and Episcopacy. But the 
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great body of Puritans were essentially Presby- 
terian in their views of Church polity. .. . 

“In the year 1572, unable any longer to submit 
to the yoke of Prelacy, and hopeful of at least a 
certain measure of toleration, fifteen ministers of 
London, and eleven elders, abandoned their con- 
nection with the Church of England, and formed 
themselves into a Presbytery at Wandsworth. 
Archbishop Parker’s hounds of law, however, 
tracked them out and dispersed them. Crushed 
out in one spot, they sprang to life in another, and 
the example thus set in London was followed by 
other ministers throughout the country, who, 
despite the hostility of Queen Elizabeth, gave 
practical effect to their convictions by forming 
local Presbyteries. .... 

“‘T may venture to say,” he continued, “ that 
we claim to be the true successors of those who, 
three centuries ago, made so noble an effort to 
plant the Presbyterian banner firmly on English 
soil, and that the principles which these men 
advocated and defended are, to a great extent, 
those which we hold ourselves privileged to re- 
present. 

“We believe that these principles are funda- 
mentally Scriptural, and essentially necessary to 
the well-being and liberty of the Church. 

“Our Presbyterianism is not with us a mere 
whim or crotchet, sacred only because ancestral, 
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and dear only because Scottish. We believe it to 
be that form of Church polity which is in closest 
accordance with the New Testament teaching, and 
the best fitted to fulfil the great purposes of God in 
the edification of His people and the evangelisation 
of the world. We assert that it makes the nearest 
approach to a full representation of what the 
Word of God sanctions and proclaims in regard 
to matters of doctrine, government and worship. 
We hold it to be a system profoundly in harmony 
with the British Constitution, peculiarly English 
because peculiarly representational, and commend- 
ing itself to sagacious and moderate minds by 
being equally removed from oligarchy on the one 
hand, and democracy on the other. Moreover, 
we cannot allow ourselves to forget that Presby- 
terianism is aboriginal and indigenous in England, 
so that it is impossible to read the religious history 
of this country without being impressed with the 
prominent part it has played, and the important 
influence it has wielded. 

‘We are by no means prepared to look upon our 
Church in England as insignificant and unimportant 
because the number of our congregations is small. 
We believe that an importance attaches to our 
position, our work, our testimony in the midst 
of surrounding and observant Churches, far out of 
proportion to our numbers. We do not forget 
that we stand before the country as the repre- 
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sentatives of the old Presbyterianism of England’s 
best times. The same Presbyterianism which, if 
measured by its adherents in Scotland, Ireland, on 
the Continent of Europe, in the Colonies, and 
America, enrolls under its standard the largest 
portion of Protestant Christendom. 

“We cannot be indifferent to the fact that 
those which are perhaps the purest and most 
Scriptural Churches on the earth, stretch out to 
us the hand of cordial fellowship; and although 
few of us probably are so sanguine as to think the 
day is near when we shall convert the mass of 
the people of England to Presbyterian principles, 
we feel it is no unimportant niche we have to 
lisse 

“But much as we value our Scriptural con- 
stitution, and dearly as we prize the memories of 
the past, I hope we are not foolish enough to rest 
our hopes of progress either on the one or the 
other, for these are not the times when either 
a theoretic polity or a historic prestige shall gain 
for a Church the confidence and suffrages of the 
people. We must be estimated by the work we 
undertake, and by the energy and faithfulness 
with which we accomplish it. Nor is there much 
difference of opinion amongst the general com- 
munity as to the kind of work to which a Christian 
Church should address herself. We must aim at 
the very highest standard of pulpit efficiency, and 
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put forth unwearied and undaunted effort in the 
way of evangelistic and missionary enterprise. 

‘‘A more grievous blunder we can scarcely 
make than to imagine that, by constantly setting 
forth the excellences of our Presbyterian system, 
we shall persuade others to join our ranks. 

“Important as we hold questions of Church 
polity to be, and closely connected as they ulti- 
mately are with doctrinal soundness and ministerial 
efficiency, we are well aware that the most per- 
fect organisation may exist with almost an entire 
absence of spiritual fervour and power; and there- 
fore we feel that no effort can be too great to 
raise the standard of preaching amongst us, and 
to help forward to the ministry men of piety and 
intellectual culture. 

“TI trust that our college will command an in- 
creasing share of the Church’s attention and 
support, and that the fact will come to be more 
fully realised, that in order to maintain our vigour 
and independence as a Church we must secure, if 
not a native ministry, at least a ministry educated 
in England, and thereby bound by strong asso- 
Ciations to its soil. 

‘‘We must also give expression to our Presby- 
terianism in the financial arrangements of the 
Church, and, taking advantage of the sagacity 
and wisdom of the founders of the Free Church 
of Scotland, develop some plan which will secure 
at least a competency to all our ministers, and 
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secure it, too, in a way which cannot wound their 
feelings of independence and self-respect. 

‘If, as I doubt not, we shall be able soon, in a 
satisfactory manner and with the hearty co-operation 
of our people, to reduce to practice the principle 
which, long ago, the Synod decidedly affirmed, we 
shall have gained a great step in advance, and 
our hands will be more free to undertake with 


vigour and energy the important work of Church 
extension.1 


‘(We may very reasonably be met with the 
question: Is there imperative obligation resting 
upon us to push the extension of our Presbyterian 


1 Reference is here made to the Sustentation Fund. This move- 
ment may be said to have originated with a motion proposed by Dr 
Davidson at a meeting of the Synod at Liverpool four years previously 
(1869). 

The following was the resolution proposed: ‘‘ The Synod having 
taken into consideration the overtures in favour of a General Susten- 
tation Fund from the Presbyteries in London, Lancashire, Newcastle, 
Berwick, and Birmingham, resolves: (1) That it is expedient to take 
steps for the establishment of a Central Sustentation Fund for the 
support of the ministry of this Church; and (2) That a committee be 
appointed to consider the various plans that have been, or that may be, 
suggested for establishing and managing such a fund. That said 
committee to send their recommendations to Presbyteries not later 
than 1st November next, and that they report to the Synod in April 
1870,” 

Furthermore, in supporting this resolution, Dr Davidson addressed 
the Synod at considerable length, strongly advocating the system. 
Thus the movement commenced, and ripened into actual practice, 
to his evident satisfaction, during his year of office as Moderator of 
the Church (1872). 

Put briefly, the Sustentation Fund assumes that it is the duty of the 
Church at /arge to secure a respectable minimum maintenance to a// her 
ministers ; each individual congregation being left to supplement that 
minimum to whatever extent they are able, 
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Church in this land? May we not thereby only 
develop sectarian jealousy and weaken the hands 
of churches already in the field? Or, granted 
that we are under some weight of responsibility in 
relation to Presbyterian exiles from Scotland and 
Ulster, does not our duty terminate when we have 
ministered to them, and are we not going beyond 
our province when we make aggressive efforts on 
the native English population? I take the liberty of 
saying (although no one else is committed to the 
opinion) that if in the Metropolis and throughout 
the country there were full provision made by 
other evangelical denominations for the spiritual 
wants of the people, and if it were found that the 
influence of sound and scriptural teaching was co- 
extensive with the population, then, I confess, 
much as I value our constitution and organisation, 
and useful as I believe our example to be to other 
communities, I would not feel any very pressing 
obligation resting upon us to urge forward the 
extension of our Church. But when I consider 
that, notwithstanding all that is being accom- 
plished by congregational and individual effort, 
we are not nearly keeping pace with the exigencies 
of the case, scarcely pushing back one wave of the 
seething ocean of ungodliness and utter religious 
indifference around us, I am oppressed with the 
magnitude of the work which rests upon every 
true branch of the Church of Christ. 

‘¢ Thank God we are not idle, and, as the report 
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to be submitted to the Synod will show, we are 
making some effective effort in this direction. 
But what is all we have yet done, and all that 
other churches have done, but a mere scratch on 
the citadel of heathenism. . . 

“In no way will our beloved Church more 
effectively serve the end of her existence, and 
gain for herself the position we long to see her 
occupy in this country, than by being, if it were 
possible, the foremost of the churches in propor- 
tion to her strength and numbers, in going after 
those who are living without God and without 
hope in the world. God forbid that we should be 
content to minister to the wealthy, respectable, 
and comfortable classes of the community. God 
forbid that ours should be a Church for only one 
stratum ot the social fabric, let that stratum be 
what it may. If our Presbyterianism is to occupy 
an honourable position in the country it must be 
large and liberal in its sympathies, and fitted 
equally to attract the cultured and influential on the 
one hand and the working and artisan population 
on the other. 

‘“The Church that is most active in work at 
home is almost sure to be the most energetic in 
missionary effort abroad. The two kinds of labour 
have much in common—in the motives that prompt 
them, in the faith and patience they demand, in 
the courage, tact, and self-denial they require. 
Fallen human nature possesses the same main 
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features in every part of the world, raises the same 
objections to the truth, reveals the same enmity 
towards God, therefore the same spiritual weapons 
are to be employed amid the manifold races of men. 

‘‘'We are accustomed to look upon our mission 
in China as perhaps the brightest and most en- 
couraging of our Church’s labours. I fear that 
the details communicated to the Church from time 
to time in the Messenger are not sufficiently read 
and pondered, and that too many even of our 
ministers are satisfied with general impressions of 
it. But it is no light matter to have a work like 
this committed to us as a Church, and I, for one, 
would take encouragement even in my own sphere 
of labour for what our God is doing through us 
in that distant land; for surely He who is so will- 
ing to use and bless us among the heathen abroad 
is just as willing to use and bless us among the 
heathen at home... . 

“Finally, my brethren, may the presence of our 
Covenant God be deeply realised in the midst of 
us, and may a spirit of wisdom, unity, and genuine 
brotherhood characterise all our proceedings. May 
there be amongst us the ‘strength’ of sound and 
sanctified judgment, and the ‘beauty’ of holy 
affection; yea, may the Lord create upon our 
assembly, as it were, a cloud and smoke by day 
and the shining of a flaming fire by night, and 
upon all the glory shall be a defence. Amen.” 


CHAPTER VII 
MINISTRY IN LONDON 


‘¢ But, in his duty prompt at every call 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all.” 
—GOoLDsMITH. 

Ir is possible that to a great extent the secret of 
Dr Davidson’s power as a preacher was revéaled 
in a beautiful tribute afterwards paid to his 
memory by the Rev. J. J. Summerhayes, M.A., 
vicar of St John’s, Ealing. Preaching from the 
text, Luke viii. 46, ‘“‘ And Jesus said, Somebody 
hath touched me; for I perceive that virtue is 
gone out of me,” the vicar remarked, ‘“‘Some pass 
through life and feel its throbbing tide but little ; 
others live, move, and work at strong pressure, and 
the strong tide of life costs them much. It does 
cost something to feel the world’s sorrow, to help 
the world’s need, and to give a full heart to the 
world’s sadness. Such was the life of one whose 
memory is with us here to-day. No one who was 
privileged to meet Dr Davidson ever forgot the 
intensity of his life; to come in contact with him 
was to feel his sympathy and gladness. 

‘‘How great must have been the strain upon a 
man whose heart-beat was felt in his every message. 
The great servant of God, whose memory and life 


we commemorate to-day, never spared himself, and 
qo 
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of him, as of his great Master, it might have been 
said, ‘Power has gone out of him.’” 

The full price of what it cost to enter with such 
sensitive sympathy into the griefs and trials of 
others could only be known to himself, but those 
in the home saw at times how deep was the effect 
of this keen fellow-feeling. There were occasions 
when, on returning from a scene of sorrow, the 
merry laughter of happy children could not be 
borne, and their hilarity was gently sobered with 
the remark, ‘‘Remember, I have come from a sad 
house.” 

A child could discern at morning or evening 
prayers if a cloud of sorrow, or the shadow of 
death, darkened any home of the congregation. 

His prayers were on all occasions peculiarly com- 
prehensive and introspective. Often responsive 
chords were touched in hearts sadly in need of 
human sympathy and understanding, as in the 
supplication, “‘ Have mercy, O God, on the nervous 
woman ! ” 

Thanksgiving was offered for blessings rarely 
appreciated, except perhaps by those who may have 
suffered for a time from their loss. “ We offer 
thanks, O Lord, that at present we are saved from 
the humiliations of the sick room,” struck a new 
note of gratitude even in some who had endured, 
but failed in thanksgiving for health and self- 


reliance restored. 
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An indomitable spirit frequently mastered 
physical weakness and ill-health, and at all times 
made him unwilling to succumb or take sufficient 
needful rest and care. All medical men whom he 
ever consulted agreed in the opinion that he was a 
difficult patient, and sadly wanting in strict obedi- 
ence to his physician’s commands. 

In visiting the sick he was fearless of contagion 
or infection, and never was known to hesitate in 
complying with a request for a visit, no matter 
what hour in the day or night he was sent for, 
nor what manner of disease had attacked the 
sufferer. 

Shortly after he came to London several cases 
of cholera were notified in the neighbourhood of 
Clerkenwell. One Sunday at the close of the 
evening service, a message was brought to the 
vestry that a man dying of the dread disease was 
in great mental distress, and earnestly desired an 
interview with his minister. More than one of 
the elders present endeavoured to dissuade their 
pastor from acceding to the request, warning him 
of the risk of exposure to infection after the fatigue 
of the day. ‘What would you think of a doctor 
who refused such a call?” calmly replied the 
minister. ‘In the name of the great Physician, I 
must visit this soul that is sick.” So the night was 
passed by the bedside of the anxious fear-stricken 
sufferer, who poured forth into a sympathetic ear 
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his dread alarm at the shadow of death, and as the 
hours passed, the minister received the recompense 
of seeing the troubled spirit soothed, calmed, and 
prepared for its departure. 

In the declaration of his belief there was no 
uncertainty, nor were his “colours” ever lowered 
to propitiate any particular sect or society. 

His genial, kindly manner was often remarked 
upon, but he could on occasions be firm and almost 
autocratic in bearing. 

He formed his own opinions on most matters, 
and held firmly to them. 

With obviously illogical criticism or interference 
he might have been at times somewhat impatient, 
and has been known to quote the anecdote of the 
elder, who, when asked what active part he took 
in his church’s affairs, replied, “I can aye object.” 

Though strongly opposed to all ritualistic 
ceremonials and symbolism, he also held decided 
views with regard to the order and dignified 
solemnity which he insisted should be observed at 
all religious services. 

Irregularity, unpunctuality, or any display of 
slovenliness in any part of the service, musical or 
otherwise, invariably incurred from him a severe 
rebuke. 

During his Islington ministry he published a 
leaflet ‘‘for the pews,” in which the following 
headings were briefly enlarged upon. 
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“ Be Punctual.” 
‘‘ Be Regular.” 
‘“‘Be Devotional.” 
“¢ Be Social.” 

‘¢ Be Liberal.” 
“Be Prayerful.” 
“‘ Be Helpful.” 


This wholesome advice many found useful, and 
requests were made for copies for distribution 
amongst other congregations apart from his own. 

He had not a great faith in committees, and 
often asserted that the long continued success of 
the Agricultural Hall services resulted in a great 
measure from an individual management and zo 
committee. 

The open ingenuousness of his character, its 
child-like simplicity and absolute unselfconsciousness, 
were at times beyond the understanding of those 
accustomed to conceal the inner workings of the 
mind under a plausible evasion of the truth. 

With any form of affectation, religious or other- 
wise, he had no sympathy, and could break into 
biting sarcasm if brought into contact with it. 

A reputed leader of men once propounded a 
certain scheme, and asked Dr Davidson’s judgment 
upon it. His reply was not intended for publica- 
tion, but the recipient thought well to print it. It 
was as follows :— 
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‘Dear Sir,—Of living writers, clever, original, 
and popular, there is not one less fitted to be a 
leader of men than Mr X 

‘Regarding it as his special mission to bring 
about the very union, which on the highest 
authority we know to be impossible, or if possible, 
most culpable, namely, that between the Church 
and the world, he poses as the new saviour of 
humanity, and propounds his wild extravagances 
with the air of one whose dictum all the universe is 
breathless to hear. 

‘“‘ Coquetting, after the most ludicrous fashion, 
with high dignitaries of the Church of Rome, and 
at the same time with Positivists and Agnostics of 
all sorts, he is preparing the flux which is to unite 
them intoone. He has, seemingly, set his heart 
upon a scheme of compromise of the most whole- 
sale and gigantic character, and tossing to one 
side the whole system of Pauline theology, is 
offering an avenue to bliss, that in all conscience 
is more suggestive of the ‘broad road’ than of 
the ‘narrow way.’ 

“His whole conception of the ‘Church of the 
Future’ is so grotesque, and so defiant of Biblical 
teaching, as to suggest a ponderous joke rather 
than a sublime conviction, but at the same time it 
is fitted to work among a certain class incalculable 
harm. 

“The ex cathedré tone and outrageous egotism 
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of the style impose upon a certain class of minds 
too ready to be unsettled, and yet unable to detect 
sophistry. 

“No! No! Mr X , the heterogeneous con- 
glomeration you propose, and in which your pro- 
phetic eye sees the Church of the future, is nothing 
better than a social and religious chaos, from which 
the good Lord deliver us.” 

He was certainly never guilty of over-rating his 
own gifts, and cared little for personal notoriety. 
Once, after preaching an unusually eloquent and 
impressive discourse, one of his family told him 
that a member of the church had remarked that 
‘“‘the whole congregation had been held enthralled 
by the power of the sermon.” ‘The preacher 
quietly replied, ‘‘I would rather have heard, my 
child, that your own soul had been blessed by it.” 

A well-known writer and journalist once remarked 
that he had ‘‘come across many young men whom 
Dr Thain Davidson had ‘fathered,’” and the term 
aptly expressed the paternal sympathy and interest 
always so strongly manifested towards young men 
and women leading solitary lives amid the crowds 
of London. ‘‘ Dr Davidson always knows just the 
right thing to say in the right place” was frequently 
remarked of him. The happy knack was certainly 
possessed of knowing how to deal with ‘all sorts 
and conditions of men.” 

An elderly lady, who led a solitary life, was a 
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regular member of Islington Church. She possessed 
abundant means, was a liberal subscriber to the 
various schemes of the Church, and was rarely 
absent from morning or evening service. Her 
intellect, however, was not of the strongest, and in 
her aloneness she had developed some peculiarities. 

Fully aware that she was far from popular, she 
once mournfully confessed to her minister the 
sorrows of a lonely and uncared-for heart. With 
ready tact and sympathy he cheered and gratified 
her by calling her “one of the pillars of the 
church.” This title she appropriated for the rest 
of her life. An elder, on a later occasion, sug- 
gested to her that on the evening of the monthly 
sermon to young men (when the church was 
crowded, and many turned away) she might occa- 
sionally give up her seat to one of the class to 
whom the sermon was specially addressed, but the 
old lady firmly refused to comply with the request, 
adding, ‘‘Dr Davidson calls me ‘a pillar of the 
church,’ and what would happen if the church lost 
a pillar?”—so happily fixed in her mind became 
the idea that a place and use for her had been 
found. 

A lover of peace and concord, he was keenly 
sensitive of any discordant note. Two of his office- 
bearers had, at one time, a sharp disagreement 
which ended in a painful coolness between them. 
The matter troubled and vexed the minister, and 
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he determined to endeavour to act as peacemaker. 
He did so in a way which, in one less tactful, might 
have been injudicious. He invited the two men with 
some other friends to dine at his house. Thanks 
to the genial cordiality of the host, the evening 
was a successful and pleasant one. When the 
time arrived for the departure of the guests, a 
member of the family observed that the two adver- 
saries happened to approach together to bid adieu 
to their host. The crucial moment was skilfully 
used by the minister. As the men drew near him 
he took each by the hand, and with his bright 
winsome smile quietly united their hands, at the 
same time quoting the words of the old Scotch 
metrical version of Psalm cxxxiii. :— 


“<¢ Behold, how good a thing it is, 
And how becoming well, 
Together such as brethren are 
In unity to dwell.” 


The hands were clasped, and the friendship 
renewed from that time. 


CHAPTER VIII 
1878-1891 
SERMONS TO YOUNG MEN 


“Yet not low my aspirations 
High and strong my soul’s desire 
To assist my toiling brothers 
Upwards, onwards to aspire.” 


Tue course of special sermons to young men was 
commenced on Sunday evening, September 8th, 
1878, and from the first attracted large audiences. 
Ere long all available accommodation provided in 
the church proved far from adequate for the num- 
bers who desired admittance, and who crowded the 
aisles, and even the pulpit stairs. 

From many different quarters the minister heard 
how fully his efforts were appreciated by the class 
for whom they were specially intended. Thus 
encouraged, he continued these discourses on the 
second Sunday evening of the month for thirteen 
years, until the close of his ministry at Islington. 
Afterwards, when that ministry was finally con- 
cluded, testimonies, too numerous to narrate, were 
received from men of mature age, many in positions 
of honour and importance, who still kept in remem- 
brance the faithful and kindly advice received in 
their youth, and the interest and friendship ‘‘aye 
ready ” for the lonely and despondent. An editor 


of a religious journal wrote: “When, more than 
79 
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thirty years ago, I was first introduced to Dr 
Davidson, I was in a peculiarly sensitive and 
unstable frame of mind and heart. Though he 
was everything to me in friendship and by advice, 
he did not force decision. He had a veritable 
genius for tolerance, waiting patiently for the issue, 
and encouraging the little faith a man had. 

“His ministry at that time was in its zenith. 
His church was filled with a fine congregation, and, 
besides sustaining in vigour all the agencies, supplied 
workers for missions far and near. He was wont 
to express the joy it gave him to know that many 
of his people were absent from the evening service 
helping elsewhere. They were doing good, and 
they made room for the many strangers and ‘irre- 
gulars’ who came about. He gathered round him 
a splendid band of young men. 

“The Sabbath Morning Fellowship Association 
and the Monday Evening Literary Society were 
among the best in the London Presbytery. 

‘‘Qne thinks now with peculiar satisfaction of 
having had to do with the beginning of these 
Sunday evening sermons to young men. When 
the crowds came, some of our more staid members 
(little wonder) were inconvenienced. 

“The annual gathering of the Young Men’s 
Societies, and particularly the summer outings at 
his house in Canonbury, were events eagerly 
anticipated and greatly prized. Our host was 
then, socially, at his best; with heart and soul 
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he entered into the entertainment or business of the 
moment, for it was not in him to be dull, while to 
be mawkish and unnatural was his pet aversion. 

“He was a painstaking student, and gathered 
from many more fields than theology to satisfy his 
eager, inquisitive mind. He was a coveted lecturer, 
especially on astronomical subjects, but the pulpit 
was the place of his supreme affection, and to 
pulpit work ‘he brought the spoils of illustration, 
and used them with masterly skill and power. 
This practice made his sermons singularly memor- 
able ; numbers of them as I write crowd upon me. 
He preached once on Paul’s question to Agrippa: 
‘Why should it be thought incredible with you 
that God should raise the dead?’ so convincingly 
on the ground of the probability of the resurrec- 
tion, from natural as well as from revealed con- 
siderations, that one could never afterwards read 
the passage without recalling the sermon.” 

Another of the “young men” of these days 
writes: “ A friendship extending over thirty years 
has given me ample opportunity of appreciating 
not only Dr Davidson’s brilliant talents and his 
earnestness for the truth, but also his big, kind 
heart, and that genial, gentle manner which 
endeared him to us all. 

‘“‘ What a grand, useful life his has been; what 
a number of young men and women he has turned 
under God’s blessing to righteousness; how he 
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warned and exhorted, how he comforted and con- 
soled, what a fragrant memory he leaves behind him.” 

Another writes: ‘‘ Never shall I forget his great 
personal kindness to myself during two most 
memorable years to me. Ever shall I cherish the 
memory of his ministrations of sympathy and 
helpfulness during some of the sorest trials of 
my life, when poverty, sickness and bereavement 
almost overwhelmed: me. I know full well that 
similar testimony could be given by many others. 
Very many will arise to call him blessed and will 
be ‘his crown of rejoicing in the day of Jesus 
Christ.’ ” 

Another, who took a deep interest in all that 
pertained to the Church and its work during this 
period, and whose active intellectual vigour was 
keenly appreciated by the pastor, writes: “It is a 
matter to me of deep gratitude and delightful 
memory that so many years of my life were spent 
in connection with Dr Davidson’s ministry at 
Islington. Hours at Colebrooke Row form some 
of the sunniest spots in my life’s journey... . 
Of Dr Davidson’s demeanour towards those in 
trouble and sickness, I can speak not only from 
knowledge, but from feelings of deep gratitude. 
His was not the ordinary visit of a parson or a 
priest, but of a kind and (sympathetic friend, who 
came like sunshine to warm you with his talk, 
and assure you of his anxious sympathy ; and if the 
sufferer were one of the working members of his 
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church, to express feelings of gratitude and 
appreciation far greater than the person addressed 
could reasonably claim. 

‘No minister I have ever met was so keen and 
generous in appreciating any little help and co- 
operation one might try to render in connection 
with the Church. The slightest effort, and the 
smallest service, when opportunity offered, were 
duly acknowledged. 

“He had a high standard of the ethical code 
which should obtain with Christian professors, and 
never accepted religious faith as an excuse for a 
low moral tone. 

“He always endeavoured to fulfil punctiliously 
the minor details of life and expected others to do 
the same, regarding duty as a sacred bond by no 
means to be violated. 

“Though in his general demeanour he was 
grave, yet his keen sense of humour was never far 
away. There were times when the company was 
congenial and the circumstances propitious, when 
his humour broke forth, his fun overflowed, and he 
would be the life and soul of the party. This 
sense of humour was generous and open, and he 
appreciated it in others, Those who saw him in 
this happy mood appreciated still more the solemn 
earnestness and deep reverence with which he 
would appeal to his audience on the more serious 
interests of our ‘ Most Holy Faith.’” 

“‘He preached so tenderly,” writes one, “ that I 
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felt sure he would not make light of my difficulties 
. . « he proved a good counsellor and a true 
brother.” 

A feature in these sermons was the strong 
personal tone he at times adopted; indeed, so 
vividly did he on these occasions portray character, 
its weaknesses and foibles that he more than once 
received letters from entire strangers complaining 
that he had only omitted their names in holding 
them up for public inspection. 

Reference has already been made to the social 
gatherings held in his garden in Canonbury. He 
found these a favourable means of becoming more 
intimately acquainted with many young men, whom 
otherwise he would have experienced some difficulty 
in meeting socially. Most of them, far from their 
homes, were living in lodgings alone, and engaged 
all day in offices or places of business. The invi- 
tation sent was cordial and informal, each guest 
receiving a card addressed to himself. The follow- 
ing letter, written to the secretary of the two 
societies (the Literary and Sunday Morning Fellow- 
ship), refers to this matter ;— 


“Dear Mr S.,—Mrs Davidson and I will be 
pleased if the young men of the congregation 
(both societies) will favour us with their presence 
some evening in our garden as before; can the 
combined talent of both associations secure us fine 
weather ? 
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‘““The evening I am thinking of is Tuesday, 
July 1st. Would you kindly tell me on Wednesday 
evening if you know of anything to make that date 
unsuitable? I shall hand you the post-cards, and 
will be greatly obliged if, with the assistance of 
others, you could get them so addressed that they 
will find their way to the young men of the 
church when I have written my invitation on them.” 


He frequently announced from the pulpit that 
he would be glad to see or hear from young men 
to whom he could be of any service. Of this 
offer many availed themselves and appealed to him 
in distress of various kinds. The following repre- 
sents a type of letter he repeatedly received :— 


“ August 5th, 1879. 

“Revp. Sir,—I now take the liberty in address- 
ing you these lines to inform you that I am a 
young Scotchman. I came to London two months 
ago to try and push my fortune in an honest way, 
but as trade has been so very bad, and as I have 
got no friend in London, I have little chance of 
getting a suitable situation myself. I have been 
told you take a great interest in young men, and 
that is the reason I now apply to you. I have no 
doubt you will do what you can for me in getting 
me a situation. [ama draper by trade. My age 
is 21. Whenat home I was in 1877 vice-president 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association and a 
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member of other useful societies, but here it is 
different ; so many temptations and few to say a 
kind word. 

‘““If you condescend to take notice of this letter 
I hope you will never regret it, and 1, shall 
acknowledge your kindness as long as I live. I 
beg you to excuse the liberty I take in writing 
you.—I am, honoured and worthy Sir, your 
humble servant, A. C.” 


A secretary of the Church of England Young 
Men’s Institute once asked him: ‘How far a 
young man, who is trying to lead a righteous life, 
may join in sport and recreation?” He replied: 
“Generally, I would say that every recreation is 
to be avoided by Christian young men which :— 

‘rst. Naturally leads them into evil or doubtful 
company. 

‘ond. Tends to produce reaction, either in the 
form of mental depression or physical lassitude. 

“ grd. Is in any way associated with betting and 
gambling. 

“ath. Disinclines and unfits for religious duties. 

‘Apply this fourfold test as rigidly as you may, 
it leaves a wide range of outdoor and indoor 
recreations and amusements, such as may satisfy 
the most high-spirited youth and brace him up for 
his daily toil.” 

He was once asked by the editor of The Young 
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Man to give his opinion on the question, ‘Shall 
we smoke?” ‘The answer was as follows :— 


‘Until the age of twenty-one, 
All forms of smoking you must shun. 
It stunts the growth, exhausts the purse, 
And leads to evils that are worse. 
"Twill be as well for ten years more 
To keep tobacco from the door. 
Should you survive the next decade, 
There’s little cause to be afraid. 
And when to fifty you attain, 
"Twill injure neither nerve nor brain, 
But prove a soothing sedative 
That will a harmless comfort give.” 


He was known to be a strong opponent of 
betting and gambling, and never hesitated to 
express his views on this subject in emphatic 
language, vividly depicting the evil, misery, and 
utter depravity which frequently result from 
extravagant financial speculation and squandered 
means. 

He was on one occasion lecturing on this subject in 
Leicester, when he was introduced by the Mayor as 
one “who had had large experience in this matter! ” 
A somewhat similar statement was made one 
evening when Dr Davidson was addressing a large 
congregation at Swansea. Many of those present 
were engaged in the neighbouring mines, At the 
close of the service one miner was overheard 
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remarking to his comrade: ‘‘He must have been 
a rare tough customer himself to know so much 
about it!”—so graphic and forcible was the 
warning given by the preacher. 

He once received a letter written from a public- 
house in Upper Holloway, referring to an incident 
which he had related in the course of his sermon 
on the previous Sunday evening. The writer 
stated that he and a friend had attended this 
service, and later in the evening a dispute had 
arisen between them concerning the hour at which 
the circumstance mentioned had taken place,—the 
contention being as to whether it happened at four 
o’clock in the afternoon or seven o’clock in the 
evening. A post-card was enclosed, and the re- 
quest made that the preacher would state the 
actual time of the incident, in order to decide a 
wager (for a considerable amount) which had 
been entered into with regard to the matter in 
dispute. 

No doubt the letter was intended chiefly to 
give annoyance, and was worthy only of the 
waste-paper basket. But Dr Davidson, with his 
usual onhomie, posted the card, answering the re- 
quest in the following words :— 


“Dear Sir, I have received your letter 
And grieve to learn you are a better. 
Whether the hour be seven or four, 
It matters not. Go, bet no more.” 


CHAPTER IX 
1868-1891 
AGRICULTURAL HALL SERVICES 


THESE services were commenced on October 4th, 
1868. They are acknowledged to have been the 
pioneer movement of the kind in London, and were 
undertaken by Dr Davidson entirely on his own 
responsibility, and in the belief that many who 
attended no regular place of worship would be 
prevailed upon to come to a secular building. 

The afternoon was selected, as it did not interfere 
with the regular services of churches or chapels. 

The movement began in the smaller or Berner’s 
Hall, which then seated about 1000 persons. 
This soon became filled every Sunday, many hav- 
ing to leave disappointed of admission. It was 
then found necessary to procure larger accom- 
modation, and on the first Sunday in March 1869, 
the services were transferred to the East Gallery 
of the Great Hall, which was partially curtained 
off for the purpose. This space was gradually 
expanded from time to time until it embraced 
about 4000 persons, and was filled every Sunday. 


Commodious as this arrangement was, the place 
89 
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was not well adapted for the conveyance of sound; 
its acoustic properties being somewhat imperfect, 
the words of the preacher were occasionally lost 
by those seated at the extremities of the building. 
Arrangements were then made by which the meet- 
ings were transferred to the large Concert Hall, 
which had been newly erected, and was admirably 
suited for the purpose. 

For some time Dr Davidson conducted the entire 
service himself, but finding his strength unequal to 
the triple tax of this undertaking in addition to 
the morning and evening services at his own church, 
he latterly was glad to accept of help willingly 
given. He continued, however, to conduct the 
devotional part of the service, and gave the address 
once a month. 

That such an effort was required in the district 
may be judged from a graphic description of the 
neighbourhood which appeared in an article written 
at the time in the Nonconformist (Nov. 3rd, 1869). 
‘‘Few places,” the writer states, “are better 
situated for the purpose of religious services than 
the Agricultural Hall. The surrounding neigh- 
bourhood is densely populated by a mixture of the 
working and middle classes. 

‘““The locality possesses one painful feature in 
the numerous scenes of dissipation and vice con- 
stantly witnessed in the principal streets after 
night-fall, especially when the various music-halls 
are disgorging their noisy, half-drunken crowds of 
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frequenters. All the worst and most repulsive 
characteristics of Leicester Square and the Hay- 
market at midnight are to be found reproduced in 
exaggerated guise in Islington. This ominous and 
discouraging fact speaks volumes in illustration of 
the need of increased religious effort in the vast 
neighbourhood, intersected by the great thorough- 
fares which cross each other at the ‘ Angel.’ 

‘The large amount of religious indifference and 
moral social debasement is not the result of mere 
poverty, for the hideous squalor of Whitechapel 
and St Giles is comparatively unknown in Islington; 
it is rather the evil engendered by the long tolerated 
existence of amusements and associations of a most 
questionable character. The general character of 
the neighbourhood is significantly illustrated by the 
incredibly large number of public-houses remaining 
open till one o’clock in the morning, and which are 
seldom free from the presence of male and female 
customers of the most infamous and disreputable 
class. Much of the dissipation and mis-expendi- 
ture, which has during the last few years led to 
the numerous cases of embezzlement and forgery 
on the part of clerks and others employed at 
metropolitan firms, is traceable to the midnight 
orgies in Islington music-halls and public-houses. 
Hence the importance of the work undertaken by 
Mr Davidson. 

“ Acquainted as we are with the neighbourhood, 
it does not surprise us to find the crowd besieging 
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the Islington Green entrance to the Agricultural 
Hall on Sunday afternoons to be composed prin- 
cipally of shopkeepers, shop-assistants, clerks, 
superior mechanics, and others of a similar grade 
in life. There is no favouritism displayed in the 
admission to the seats; everyone is treated on 
equal terms. At half-past three the place is 
crowded, and punctually to the half-hour Mr 
Davidson makes his appearance on the platform, 
usually accompanied by another speaker. The 
service is conducted in the simplest and least pre- 
tentious manner possible. There is nothing of a 
sensational character. ‘The voices of the congre- 
gation are accompanied by the strains of a powerful 
organ, the spontaneousness of the singing consti- 
tuting its not least agreeable feature. The service 
lasts exactly one hour.” 

Six years later Dr Davidson, encouraged by the 
satisfactory results of the afternoon meeting, was 
induced to try the effect of a second service from 
eight to nine in the evening, which eventually met 
with an equal success. 

That these services were Catholic, unsectarian, 
and varied in style one may judge from the men of 
every rank and of every evangelical communion 
who at different times assisted in the work. 
Amongst them were: the Earls of Shaftesbury, 
Aberdeen, Cavan, Kintore, Dalhousie, Lord 
Cholmondeley, Judge Payne, Admiral Fishbourne, 
Bishop Claughton, the Bishop of Ballarat, the 
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Bishop of Bedford, Prebendaries Wilson and 
Cadman, Canon Fleming, Rev. Edward A. Stuart, 
then vicar of Holloway, the vicars of Islington 
and Clerkenwell, Dr Guthrie of Edinburgh, Dr 
Talmage, Mr Brownlow North, Mr Samuel Morley, 
Father Gavazzi, Father Chiniquy, and many others. 

The Christian World of March 25, 1869, writes: 
—“‘TIt is evident the right sort of people are got 
at here, and that a very large proportion of those 
who attend are persons who belong to no church 
or congregation, and who have never turned to 
account their Sabbath hours. I have heard of 
fifteen working men in one establishment, who have 
never attended services before, who are now all to 
be met with at the Agricultural Hall on a Sunday 
afternoon... . 

‘Next Sunday the address will be given by an 
officer in the army. Last Sunday it was given by 
Lord Cholmondeley.” 

In another quotation we read: ‘‘ Yesterday Dr 
Guthrie ! of Edinburgh delivered an address at the 


1 It was usual for the preacher to receive each Sunday after the 
service a cordial invitation to the minister’s house, and in most cases 
the invitation was accepted. 

There was, as has already been rernarked, a considerable diversity in 
those who assisted at these services, 

On the previous Sunday to the occasion when Dr Guthrie addressed 
the congregation, an evangelist, Ned Wright (who had at one time 
been a renowned thief), gave the address, and after the service returned 
with Dr Davidson to his house. On the following Sunday, when Dr 
Guthrie was the preacher, and also Dr Davidson’s guest, one small 
child of the house, on being introduced to the eminent divine, whispered 
with fear and awe, and greatly to Dr Guthrie’s delight, ‘Is he a 
burglar too, father?” 
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Agricultural Hall. The announcement that Dr 
Guthrie would preach attracted a crowd long 
before the doors were opened, and on that event 
taking place the spacious hall was quickly filled. 
Hundreds who came late had to go away dis- 
appointed.” 

On another occasion, when Mr Phillips, the 
‘Singing Pilgrim,” gave the address, the Daily 
News (September 17, 1872) writes: ‘“‘The hour 
fixed for the service was 3.30, but so early as at 
two o'clock there were thousands of persons crowded 
round the entrance to the Agricultural Hall 
clamouring for admittance. The hall was densely 
filled immediately after the opening of the doors, 
and a supplementary service had to be extem- 
porised outside for the thousands who were dis- 
appointed in obtaining admission. . . 

‘Mr Phillips opened the meeting with prayer, 
then gave out a hymn, which he sang to the 
accompaniment of a small organ played by him- 
self. . . . Between the hymns he gave some words 
of exhortation. .. . 

‘The crowded congregation seemed to leave the 
hall with reluctance, and as they moved away in 
black streams down the different footpaths nothing 
was talked of amongst them but the novel and 
impressive song-sermons of the ‘ Singing Pilgrim.’ ” 

On the occasion of the eighth anniversary the 
Christian World writes: ‘“‘We were present on 
Sunday afternoon, when the huge building was 
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crowded. The platform contained a well-trained 
choir, and Dr Davidson, who presided, was sup- 
ported by clergymen and laymen of all the leading 
denominations. 

“The Rev. R. C. Billing, vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Islington, who spoke first, bore remarkable testi- 
mony to the spiritual good resulting from these 
services. Revs. John Morgan and C. B. Sawday 
added somewhat similar testimony, the latter re- 
marking that he knew scores of persons who, 
through these services, had become members of 
churches, and in not a few instances zealous 
workers for the Master.” 

In December 1873, at the request of the Society 
for the ‘‘Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” Dr 
Davidson gave a special address to the drovers, 
shepherds, and others connected with the Smith- 
field Club Cattle Show, held annually at the 
Agricultural Hall. He took for his text Proverbs 
XXViiil. 23: ‘Be thou diligent to know the state of 
thy flocks, and look well to thy herds.” Referring 
to this address, the Islington Gazette wrote: ‘It 
was a splendid humanitarian homily, and deserved 
printing on vellum, and hanging at every cross road 
in England. The happy similes, the homely illus- 
trations, the eloquent preaching of the gospel of 
kindness to the dumb creation, was unrivalled.” 

“Tt was easy to distinguish,” remarked the 
Daily Telegraph (Dec. 8th, 1873), “the rural 
visitors from those that were town-bred. The primi- 
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tive drab, and lavender, and sage green, long smock 
frocks, and buff-coloured gaiters of the majority of 
the herdsmen contrasting conspicuously with the 
gay and smart attire of the rest. 

‘¢So crowded was the building on this occasion,” 
continues the Telegraph, “there were hundreds 
who did not take their departure even after the 
policeman had declined to admit another one; so 
many, in fact, that Dr Davidson prevailed on a 
clerical friend to undertake the duties of open-air 
preacher, to the satisfaction of a large and attentive 
audience.” 

The following incident (only one of many which 
occurred) illustrates in a more individual way a 
result of these afternoon services. In close proxi- 
mity to the Agricultural Hall was a large fruit shop, 
which was invariably open on Sunday. The pro- 
prietor, a portly, rubicund individual, was not con- 
tent with endeavouring to waylay as customers as 
many as possible of the crowds entering the hall, 
but with scofling derision used every artifice to 
annoy those who passed into the building heedless 
of him. Complaints of his conduct reached Dr 
Davidson, who determined to “beard the lion in 
his den.” Entering the shop one Sunday after- 
noon, he courteously addressed the salesman. 
‘My good man, why do you bear my congregation 
and myself such a grudge? I have no ill-will 
against you. Suppose you drop into the service 
some afternoon; I really think it would interest 
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you.” The shopkeeper made no reply, but turned 
surlily away to serve a customer. Either out of 
mere curiosity, or influenced by the friendly courtesy 
shown him, a few Sundays later he was seen to 
enter the hall and take a seat amongst the congre- 
gation. He came again—and again; a little later 
his shop was closed on Sundays, and about this 
time he wrote to Dr Davidson saying that, having 
been a confirmed infidel all his life, he knew little 
of Church customs and ways; but having accepted 
the invitation given, he had attended the services for 
some time regularly, and now, with his wife and 
family, desired to testify to their change of belief. 
He further expressed a wish that he and his family 
should be publicly baptised into the Christian faith. 
The impressive little service afterwards took place 
at Colebrooke Row Church, and thus one, who had 
shown rancour and hostility, became a faithful ally, 
and henceforth associated himself keenly with these 
services. 

Referring to this movement, the Rev. David 
Fotheringham writes: “The real genius was 
manifested, not in inaugurating these services, but 
in maintaining them. Even the most powerful play 
at a theatre cannot be run beyond a certain number 
of nights, but Dr Davidson maintained these ser- 
vices for over thirty years, and their popularity at 
the end was as great as at the beginning. It was 
a herculean task, and scarcely anyone but Dr 
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Davidson could have accomplished it. Great tact 
was required in the management of the business, 
which had to be transacted with a large number of 
interested persons. Much influence was needed 
to raise the funds necessary to meet expenses, and 
above all a combination of wisdom and firmness 
had to be exercised in the selection of preachers 
to address the people. 

‘These huge gatherings ultimately became one 
of the sights of London. They were heard of, not 
only in this country, but in a sense all over the 
world. When religious people came from distant 
lands to the Metropolis in those days, they never 
failed to visit Spurgeon’s Tabernacle and the Agri- 
cultural Hall services. The aim of Dr Davidson 
in these services was neither to discuss theological 
problems nor to descant on social questions, but 
to convert sinners. Hence, in the selection of 
speakers, he was careful to choose those who 
could speak from the heart to the heart, telling 
men what God could do for their souls, 

‘‘'The good that was done will never be known 
in this world; the day only will declare it.” 


1 An illustration, proving that discrimination was required, occurred 
one day when a young man entered Dr Davidson’s study and calmly 
stated that ‘the Lord had laid it upon him to address the congregation 
at the Agricultural Hall.” ‘* What is your occupation?” inquired the 
minister, ‘*I am aclerk in the city,” was the reply. ‘Have you 
spoken on these matters to your friends and fellow clerks, and testified 
by your life and conduct amongst them to the truths you believe?” 
The young man was silent, ‘‘ Then,” continued the minister, ‘I can- 


not think God has called you to address the congregation at the Agri- 
cultural Hall.” 


CHAPTER X 


ASSOCIATION WITH RELIGIOUS AND 
PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETIES 


‘* To hold the lamp of human love arm high, 
To catch the death-strained eyes and comfort them, 
Until the angels on the luminous side 
Of death had got theirs ready,” —E. B. Browninc. 


Ar his passing, many of the important philan- 
_thropic and religious societies of London wrote 
expressing their sense of loss at being deprived of 
his help and sympathy, and recorded the same in 
their minutes. The Scottish Corporation (to which 
Society he was honorary Chaplain for thirty-seven 
years) ‘“‘expressed high appreciation of his de- 
votion, and valued his counsel in carrying on the 
affairs of the Charity, his regular attendance, and 
close association with the aged recipients. He 
was recognised by the Governors as one of the 
most earnest of their number, who worked un- 
tiringly on behalf of his poorer fellow-countrymen 
in the Metropolis.” 

Once a month (on the second Wednesday after- 
noon) he conducted for many years a short, bright 
service for the pensioners at Fleet Street. One 
who undertook the musical portion of the service 
writes: ‘“‘My sister and I always felt it was a 
privilege to be present at these services and to 
assist Dr Davidson by singing and playing the har- 
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monium. I believe before we went he did all 
himself. I well remember how often he would 
introduce some anecdote in good, broad Scotch, or 
a quotation from one of our national poets, which 
always delighted his audience, and riveted their 
attention as he pressed home the lessons he wished 
to enforce. His memory will long live among the 
old pensioners and their friends.” 

The Secretary, Mr Moncrieff, makes the follow- 
ing reference to the relation established between Dr 
Davidson and the pensioners: ‘‘It was as far as 
possible from a conventional relationship, it was so 
near and personal. He was in living sympathy 
with his audience, not merely in essentials, but in 
the details of their lives. He felt the pressure of 
their burdens and appreciated the difficulties they 
had to overcome. Latterly, especially with his 
advance in age, the pensioners looked up to their 
Chaplain with much of the loyal devotion of a 
tribe to their patriarch, of clansmen to their chief, 
of children to a father.” ! 

The Caledonian Asylum (for orphan children of 
Scottish parentage) recorded “its deep sense of 
the loss the Asylum had met with in the removal 
of one whose name had been so long associated 


? During his honorary Chaplaincy he was, in two successive years, 
brought to book by the Somerset House authorities for not returning 
his income as Chaplain. On the second occasion he rebuked his 
questioners by asking if it was impossible for them to believe that a 
man might make some effort on behalf of his fellow-countrymen with 
disinterested motives. 
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with it as a subscriber, Life Governor, and 
Honorary Chaplain.” 

The Special Theatre Services Committee held 
a memorial service at Middleton Hall, Islington. 
‘Notwithstanding a dense fog a large congregation 
assembled. The service was conducted by Mr 
Charles Cox, Secretary of the north and north- 
west districts of the London City Mission. The 
text chosen was from Acts xi. 24: ‘He was a 
good man, full of faith and the Holy Ghost, and 
much people were added unto the Lord.’ It was 
touching to note that a large number of the 
working men and women were in mourning 
attire, a proof of how they revered the memory 
of Dr Davidson.” 

The Secretary of the Ragged School Union and 
Shaftesbury Society wrote, expressing very grate- 
ful feelings for the help and sympathy given by 
Dr Davidson, referring especially to one instance 
when, “through his intervention, the Society was 
enabled, a few years ago, to hold a drawing-room 
meeting at the house of a member of his congre- 
gation, at which the President, the Marquis of 
Northampton, presided, and when Dr Davidson 
warmly commended the work. The result was 
not only a substantial contribution at the time, but 
every year since the Society had enjoyed the libera- 
lity of these friends. Other gifts, too, have been 
received from the same recommendatory source.” 
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The same tone of gratitude was expressed by 
the Children’s Special Service Mission, the Islington 
Sick Relief Society, and many others. 

His interest in the great work of the late Dr 
Barnardo (of which for some years he was a vice- 
president) dated from its commencement, with 
which he was closely connected. Dr Barnardo 
referred to this in a letter, from which the follow- 
ing is an extract: ‘ Remember, dear Dr Davidson, 
that there is no man in England who has been in 
more close touch with me in the beginning of my 
work than you were. I can never forget that it 
was at a meeting presided over by you in the 
Agricultural Hall, when, in the providence of 
God, a servant maid put into my hand a gift of 
63d., which constituted the very first gift I ever 
had from any member of the public.” 

Again, in a reference to the same occasion, 
which appeared in his magazine (June 1899), Dr 
Barnardo writes: “Suddenly Dr Davidson turned 
to me as I sat on the platform, and said, ‘ Barnardo, 
you must say a few words.’ Iam free to confess 
that I don’t think I ever felt so unhappy in my life as 
at that moment. I could not, I thought, have spoken 
to save my life. 1 had never before addressed 
a formal audience like this, so I promptly declined. 

““¢No! I could not.’ 

““¢Qh!’ he said, ‘you must,’ and without a 


A great Missionary Conference. 
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pause he turned to the audience and said: ‘ So- 
and-so cannot be here, but we have a young 
medical student, living in the East End of London, 
who is by and by to go to China, and he will tell 
us something of his Ragged School work.’ 

“ There was nothing for it but to obey. Look- 
ing up to God for guidance, and mentally beseech- 
ing His help, I stood for a moment feeling dazed 
in front of that great audience, and then, closing 
my eyes in the effort to forget where I was, and 
to concentrate my mind on the subject, I began to 
say something, at first 1 hardly knew what, about 
my Ragged Night School. I remember I could 
not help revealing what I had seen the previous 
night in a very miserable quarter of the East End.” 

Dr Davidson recalls the same meeting in these 
words: ‘Very vividly do I remember when a 
young medical student full of love to Christ, and 
passionately concerned about the temporal and 
eternal welfare of the crowds of miserable little 
waifs in the East of London, attended a meeting 
at which I presided at the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington. Being importuned to say a few words, 
he gave us an account of his recent personal 
experiences by night in the slums of London. His 
story very powerfully awakened the interest of 
those present at that crowded meeting in homeless 
waifs and stray children, and constituted, I re- 
member, a most touching and effective appeal on 
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their behalf; such was the picture which the 
young medical student drew, that the whole 
assembly was deeply moved. At the close of the 
meeting a servant girl came forward to the plat- 
form, and handing the young medical student a 
little parcel of coins, besought him to accept it as 
her small contribution in aid of the great work 
which he longed to accomplish.” 

His interest in the “ National Anti-Gambling 
League” can be reckoned from the date of the 
Society’s inauguration. 

“ How early,” writes the Honorary Secretary, Mr 
John Hawk, “ Dr Davidson took a prominent part 
in our work may be judged from the fact that the 
very first page of the Bulletin (Vol. I., No. 1, 
October 1890) is taken up with an account of him 
and his portrait. 

‘His pamphlet, ‘ Betting and Gambling,’ ran 
into the twenty-fifth thousand. It was advertised 
in the afore-mentioned first copy of the Bulletin, 
and is also advertised in our last number. 

‘(He was on our Committee from 1890, and 
although his engagements for some years back 
did not permit him to attend personally, his name 
was retained as an honorary officer until the date 
of his death, as he was one of the very oldest 
supporters of the cause.” 

When, in 1873, the Council was first formed 
with the object of inaugurating and developing 
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the Hospital Sunday Fund, Dr Davidson was one 
of the twenty-five clerical members elected, and 
continued an active and regular member of the 
Committee for nearly twenty years. 

In the words of the Honorary Secretary, Sir 
Edmund Hay Currie, Dr Davidson proved a 
strenuous worker in aid of the Fund, and lost no 
opportunity in his endeavours to further its 
interests. 

Sir Edmund Hay Currie also refers to the 
active part taken by Dr Davidson in promoting 
the scheme known as the East End Emigration 
Fund, an effort made about the year 1870 to 
assist the many unfortunate shipwrights and their 
families who, in consequence of the almost total 
cessation of shipbuilding on the Thames, were 
brought to the verge of starvation. In conjunction 
with Sir Edmund Hay Currie, Prebendary Kitto, 
the Messrs Wigram and others, Dr Davidson 
(notwithstanding his manifold labours in other 
directions) threw himself heart and soul into this 
‘endeavour to stem the tide of distress in the East 
End. 

In concluding this chapter it may be stated that 
he duly appreciated the honour, conferred in 1887, 
of being nominated as one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and for 
seventeen years (until the close of 1904) his name 
appeared on the honourable roll. 


CHAPTER XI 


HOME LIFE 


‘6 Even children followed with endearing wile 
Ana plucked his gown, to share the gooa man's smile, 
His ready smile a parent's warmth expressed, 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed,” 
—GoLDSMITH. 


THERE is a veil of sanctity that envelopes every 
home which can only be raised with reluctance, 
and only certain circumstances can merit the act. 
Within this veil, with the robe of office and public 
life laid aside, a man’s frailties and weaknesses are 
often undisguised, and in many instances its enshroud- 
ing protection is guarded with jealous care, lest the 
truth should escape and astonish an admiring world! 

But it is also within these sacred precincts that 
rare and unsuspected traits of character are at 
times revealed, and what is best, as well as what 
is worst, in human nature, is laid bare. 

In the case of him of whom we write, those who 
were brought into the closest touch with him were 
among the first to affirm that it was in his home 
that his character shone in excelsis, and that it was 
not mere filial prejudice which gave him a place 
in the tender affection and loving esteem of his 
children rarely equalled. The depths of his feel- 


1 One who was for many years a member of Islington Presbyterian 
Church had, owing to removal to another locality, to sever her con- 


nection and unite herself with another congregation. One day, after 
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ings as husband and father called forth responsive 
affection, and united him to those he loved with cords 
which—through all the years, were never broken. 

With an almost motherlike tender-heartedness, 
it was his continual desire to keep his children 
ever around him. Even in later years, when one 
and another left the parental home, his letters 
showed a yearning for the speedy return of the 
absent. ‘“How’thankful we should be,” he once 
wrote, “that so many of us are in the old country, 
near to one another. I suppose you will not stay 
very long away. I like to have you all under 
my wing” (here follows a sketch of a hen with 
outstretched wings gathering her brood beneath 
them). 

To one setting out on life he wrote :— 

« Barrow-In-Furness, 
“ October 27th, 1891. 

‘“My pear Boy,—You may be sure you are 
constantly on my mind, and I am hoping you are 
getting on successfully, and are liking your new 
manner of life. 


the removal, when attending a working party, she overheard a lady 
worker present remark that she had made it a practice never to cultivate 
an intimate acquaintance with her minister, lest her belief in him as 
a preacher might undergo a considerable change, if her knowledge of 
his character extended to his everyday life. 

‘¢‘ How different,” replied the late member of Islington Church, ‘‘ has 
been my experience. I have known my pastor from girlhood, and 
have been a constant visitor at his house, and the nearer and closer | 
observed his practice in life, the more my faith was strengthened in 
what he preached.” 
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‘It must be a great change to you, but I trust you 
find it pleasant, and that the future looks hopeful. 

‘“‘ We live in times when success is rarely to be 
obtained without ‘enduring hardness,’ but I believe 
you have the grit in you that with God’s blessing 
will secure ultimate success in your honourable 
profession. 

“T need not tell you that I miss you, and that 
we shall all account it a red letter day when you 
are able to visit your Ealing home. 

“The neighbourhood of this place is very 
picturesque. 

“There was a densely crowded meeting last 
evening in the Town Hall. Along with the 
Mayor, the Bishop of Carlisle, and others, I gave 
an address upon the evils of gambling, and met 
with a very hearty reception. 

“IT go to-morrow to King’s Lynn, and on Thurs- 
day, home. 

“With my best wishes for your happiness and 
prosperity.—Your loving Father, 

“J. TuHatn Davipson.” 


To the same the following year :— 


“ My pear Boy,—You would gladden all our 
hearts if you were able to inform us that you are 
coming to see us soon. 

‘We go to Colwyn Bay on Tuesday the 26th, 
and I shall be much disappointed if you cannot 
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spare a little time with us there. I am sure it 
would do you good. 
“This is G ’s birthday; did you remember it? 
“Ealing is looking beautiful just now, and our 
garden is a bed of roses; I wish you could see it. 
“Next Wednesday is your dear mother’s birth- 
day; let her have a nice bright letter from you. 
‘The weather here is warm and fine. Last 
Wednesday we had a magnificent thunderstorm. 
“May God bless and prosper you, and may you 
enjoy the light of His continual smile——Your 
devoted father, J. THarn Davipson.” 





In 1904 he wrote to one whom he was never to 
see again :— 

“Oh! I sometimes take such a desperate 
longing to see you once more, and, to think it may 
be years before I have that joy.” 


His delight in the well being and well doing of his 
children was an enduring incentive, which—each felt 
individually. In early days, he met one morning a 
child returning from school, and asked her to post 
a letter quickly to catch the mail. ‘Give me a 
kiss, Father, and I will run quicker,” was the reply. 
And thus it was, at a sign of his approval, the 
task of the day or hour was ever pursued with 
quickened zeal. 

In these early days faith in his skill and power 
was unlimited. There was an outburst of grief 
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one day in the nursery, over the death of a pet 
canary, but the tears were quickly dried, when, at 
the suggestion of one small child, the dead bird 
was carried with smiling confidence to father “to 
make alive again.” 

At times a spirit of boyish fun and mischief 
mingled with parental love. One of his little girls 
once received the gift of a handsome wax doll. 
Amongst its attractions was its long black hair. 
The child became much attached to her new 
possession, and was perturbed one day when a not 
uncommon tragedy occurred; the head came apart 
from the body. The decapitated doll was at once 
taken to father to mend. Some days elapsed 
before it was seen again, all anxious enquiries 
receiving only the information that ‘Dollie was 
not well yet.” At last she returned to the nursery, 
but alas! the pretty young lady had been meta- 
morphosed into a whiskered and moustached young 
man! garbed in coat and trousers, nurse’s aid having 
been commandeered to produce the garments. 

In those days it was his children’s great delight, 
when he had an evening to spare (which was all 
too seldom for them) to gather round him while 
he narrated some wonderful original story. There 
was a special history of ‘‘ Tommy and Harry,” two 
remarkable boys with a scarcely less remarkable 
career, the account of which took several years to 
relate, and the author’s brain must often have 
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been sorely taxed to invent fresh adventures for 
this extraordinary pair, whose history was never 
allowed to end, and ever heard with fresh and 
eager interest. 

There are letters, now treasured, received from 
him in school-days full of loving counsel and bright 
with humour; many containing amusing little 
sketches skilfully drawn and coloured, with a 
dexterous pencil. 

“When any member of the family suffered, his 
heart was full of tender sympathy. To one who 
was once stricken with diphtheria he wrote :— 


‘My pearest M ,—It does seem ‘hard 
lines’ that they should keep me out of your room 
when I want so much to see my dear lassie. You 
may be quite sure that while you suffer from this 
troublesome throat and are kept secluded, all our 
hearts will be with you, and our love surrounding 
you; mind, it is a great trialtome. But I do hope 
and pray that in a few days you will, with God’s 
blessing, be yourself again. Keep up your spirits, 
my dear girl, and be patient and hopeful. Your 
little illness, for I trust it may be short and mild, 
makes me feel how entirely we are in God’s hands, 
and how sweet it is to ‘lie passive there.’ I fear 
I have a rebellious spirit, but we must try to 
believe that these trials are for our highest good. 

“ Be sure you tell me of anything I can do for 
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you, and don’t forget your loving and devoted 
father.” 

This attractive power over children was not 
limited to his own family. He was spending a 
summer holiday at a seaside resort, when a friend 
remarked, ‘All the children here appear to know 
Dr Davidson.” It was usual for them to look up 
at him when passing with a shy smile, as if desiring 
recognition, which they invariably received. The 
well cared for, and daintily clad, and the child from 
the humblest cottage, felt instinctively his kindly 
interest. 

An incident which occurred during one of his 
visits to Wales illustrates this sympathy with the 
young. One afternoon he had (accompanied by a 
member of his family) taken a walk to a spot which 
had always a peculiar charm for him, the village 
church and churchyard, especially when, as in this 
case, it lay in quiet seclusion some distance from 
the village. When returning, somewhat fatigued 
from the exertion of a long uphill climb, he came 
upon a little barefooted girl weeping by the road- 
side; beside her stood a heavy pail of water. 
‘What is the matter, my little lassie?” was the 
compassionate inquiry; and the child between her 
sobs explained that she wished to carry the water 
to the flowers on her mother’s newly-made grave, 
but the road to it was a continual ascent, and the 
hot August sun had made her burden heavier than 
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she could bear. Her pitiful little tale found ready 
sympathy, and a “friend in need,” who, forgetting 
his own weariness, took her hand, and lifting her 
pail, carried it up the hill, and only relinquished it 
to the grateful child at the grave’s edge, where she 
had the satisfaction of pouring the water over the 
fading flowers. 

He was once pleading for a special collection 
towards removing the debt on the church at Ealing. 
So persuasive was the appeal, that a mother present 
observed her little boy (not content with the con- 
tribution which had been given to him to put in 
the plate) produce from his pocket a penny of his 
own pocket-money, which was added to the col- 
lection on his own account. 

A few days later Dr Davidson happened to call 
on the family, when the incident was mentioned to 
him. Asking to see the child, he warmly thanked 
the youthful donor, and added, “Do you know, 
my dear little boy, we have got the exact amount 
we wanted, and, if you had not put that penny in 
the plate, we should still be in debt?” 

A special fatherly interest was always felt by 
him in the children he had baptised; a goodly 
multitude. A private register was kept in his 
study, and during his Ealing ministry each child 
received from him a birthday card when the anni- 
versary occurred. No matter how late the hour 
when he returned from service or meeting, if the 

H 
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following morning was a birthday, the card must 
be sent that it might be delivered by the first post. 
Frequently, when he heard of the birth of a child, 
he would at once write a letter to him or her, such 
as the following :— 
“Eauinc, May 28th. 
“My DEAR LITTLE BertTa,—Perhaps this is the 
first Jetter you have received. It comes to you full 
of love and best wishes. You have arrived upon 
this planet at a beautiful season, and in charming 
weather. May God give you a life full of sunshine 
and blessing. Give my love to your dear father 
and mother, and let me always be to you a dear 
and faithful friend. J. THarn Davipson.” 


Frequently pet names were chosen for his 
favourite young people. Two charming girls who 
occasionally visited the family were invariably called 
the “Countess” and the ‘‘ Duchess.” Later he 
_was introduced to a third sister, and when she 
naively asked, ‘‘ What am I to be called, Dr David- 
son?” he promptly replied, ‘‘ The ‘ Princess.’ ” 

He was an intense lover of Nature, and was ever 
eager to stimulate in others, especially in the young, 
a deep appreciation of the Creator’s works “in all 
things both great and small.” His delight in the 
first appearing of the buds of spring, or in the varied 
tints of that “‘ unassuming commonplace of nature” 
——the modest meadow daisy, was scarcely less than 


Photo., E. C. Porter, Ealmy. 
‘A DEVOTED FRIEND AND COMPANION.” 
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the enjoyment found amid towering mountains, by 
the boundless sea, or in the study of the star-lit 
heavens. He found a charm in each revolving season, 
and, as they came and went, gathered fresh em- 
blematic lessons for the edifying of himself and those 
to whom he ministered. He was a friend of dumb 
animals. A member of his London congregation 
once remarked, “ Dr Davidson is never in such a 
hurry he cannot find time to speak to a stray cat.” 
The lady had unfortunately timed a call upon him 
just as he was about to leave home to catch a 
train for an important meeting. Apparently she 
was hardly satisfied with a hurried but necessary 
apology for cutting the interview short. As he 
hastened to the station, she observed him stop to 
give a kitten a friendly stroke, thus occupying a 
moment which might have been devoted to her! 
A little fox terrier named ‘“ Taffy” (Wales 
being his birthplace) was for fifteen years 
a devoted friend and companion. Wherever 
his master went ‘‘Taffy” considered he had the 
right to follow. On one occasion, even the in- 
violability of the pulpit did not deter him. Dr 
Davidson was preaching at the High Free Church 
at Oban, and “Taffy” was supposed to be a 
prisoner for the morning in the house which was 
near the church; but hearing his master’s voice, 
he managed to make his escape, and straightway 
entered the sacred building. Running up the full 
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length of the aisle, he astonished the congregation 
by ascending the pulpit stairs. Taking up a begging 
position at the door, he peremptorily barked for 
admission, and audibly expressed his indignation 
at being ignominously carried out in the arms of a 
member of the congregation. 

Punctuality, methodical order, and many other 
minor moralities were strong points in Dr David- 
son’s character. ‘The small courtesies of life were 
instinctively regarded, and he quickly observed 
their omission in others. ‘A man is stamped in 
the way he leaves a railway carriage,” he remarked 
one day when travelling, after a stranger who had 
occupied a seat in the compartment, had made his 
exit from the carriage, leaving the door wide open. 

Though fastidious in regard to spotless cleanli- 
ness, he was not over anxious concerning his attire. 
A friend writes of a summer holiday spent in Bar- 
mouth: “Do you remember one day while pic- 
nicing in the woods, Dr Davidson was teased by 
some of you for wearing a shabby coat. Suddenly 
he left his seat, turned up his coat collar, pulled 
down his hat rim, and coming limping up to me, 
followed by “Taffy,” he sang a song in a quaver- 
ing voice and held out his hat for alms. The 
transformation was so sudden and extraordinary, 
the whole party was convulsed with laughter.” 

A ministerial friend writes: “He had a fund of 
genial good humour which never seemed to fail 
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him. In company with his friends this gift had 
free play to their delight, and it was difficult for 
him to suppress it altogether in the pulpit.” 

A member of his church once heard him preach 
a striking and pointed sermon on the text: “The 
Lord hath need of him” (Luke xix. 31). Earnestly 
endeavouring to prove that in Christ’s service each 
individual Christian must take a part, he exclaimed, 
‘Should any here consider themselves too unworthy 
to be required, I draw their attention to the lowly 
four-footed animal whom the ‘ Lord hath need of.’ 
I make no reflections.” If the hearers smiled, the 
shaft told. 

He had a ready faculty for dropping into rhyme. 
It may have been inherited; it certainly appeared 
early in life. The following is a quotation from a 
letter in verse written by his father to a young 
nephew concerning the twin boys when nine years 
of age :— 


“They both like very much to draw, 
Of which some specimens you saw. 
Though now they have but little leisure 
From lessons, to enjoy such pleasure. 
But Johnny seems when he has time 
To be more fond of writing rhyme. 
He puts his verses in a book, 
Of which perhaps you'll get a look, 
For he, I think, will like to show it, 
Imagining himself a poet! ” 
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Of these early productions none are extant. 
Indeed, so little did the writer value his own 
efforts in this direction at any period of his life, 
that only fragments remain, and these have only 
been preserved through having fallen into the 
hands of others. 

In a cookery book, which he bought for his 
wife at her request, he wrote on the fly leaf :— 

‘No dish that epicure can prize, 
No feast upon my table spread, 
Is half so pleasing to my eyes 
As you, dear, seated at its head.” 


Again, written on a piece of brown paper which 
had enfolded a little birthday gift, are the words :— 


‘My flower. Long may you live and bloom 
As sweet and fair as ever. 
And may the day be far to come, 
That shall our union sever.” 


One summer, towards the close of a pleasant 
holiday spent in Devonshire, he wrote on a post- 
card to one who had faithfully served in the family 
for many years, and was at the time left in charge 
of the home :— 

“ Dear , you will be glad to know 
We all are well from head to toe, 
And ‘Taffy’ too is splendid. 

The ladies will not let me speak 
Of coming home, but Tuesday week 
Our holiday is ended. 
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We think this place a little heaven. 
But all the scenery of Devon 

Is rich in charm and beauty. 

Though we would fain a while remain, 
Stern duty calls us home again, 

And we must yield to duty.” 


This post-card was treasured by the recipient 
for years, and shown to the family after the 
writer had passed away. 

He had a favourite practice of sending New 
Year greetings to each member of his congregation, 
and other friends, in the form of an original verse 
which was printed on a dainty card bearing the date. 
The following is only one of many such stanzas :- 


“ Length of happy days be thine, 
"Neath thy fig tree and thy vine. 
Health of body, peace of mind, 
Loving hearts, and friendship kind, 
Bliss of earth, and hope of Heaven, 
All to thee and thine be given.” 

Eauine, 25th December 1900. 


He was always an early riser. In later years he 
suffered considerably from insomnia, but rarely 
would be persuaded to breakfast in bed. 

Want of strict punctuality on the part of any 
member of the househo]d at meal-times always 
perturbed him, especially if this occurred at break- 
fast. He was usually the first to appear in the 
morning. 
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His tastes were simple, he cared little for 
luxuries, and believed in a wholesome moderation 
in all things. 

That he was “ given to hospitality ” was testified 
by many, not only by friends and acquaintances, 
but many an unknown “stranger” coming to the 
church could witness to the welcome received at 
the minister’s house. He appreciated the value of 
money, but his compassionate heart could rarely 
withhold aid when it was asked, and “as one 
beggar brings another,” the supplicants who came 
to his door, especially while he was resident in 
London, became a matter of serious vexation to 
the servant, whose duty it was to answer the door- 
bell. The variety in these appeals could scarcely 
be credited, but the mendicants who tried the 
minister most were those who gained an entrance 
to his study on the feigned plea of having religious 
difficulties, and who, after receiving counsel and 
advice proceeded to state the true object of their 
visit. 

He took an interest in all political questions of 
the day, and was a studious reader of the daily 
papers, but never considered himself a keen 
politician, and strongly objected to the introduction 
of political subjects into the pulpit. 

Works of fiction did not attract him, and he 
rarely, if ever, read a novel. 

He was always greatly interested in scientific 
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research, and endeavoured, as far as time would 
permit, to keep himself abreast of all recent dis- 
coveries, especially those relating to astronomy, 
meteorology, experimental chemistry, and the 
physical sciences. He reverted most frequently to 
the older poets; Shelley, Byron, Scott, Words- 
worth, Burns, Gray, were among his favourites. 
Tennyson was held in warm esteem.  Kipling’s 
‘“Recessional” greatly delighted him. For what 
appealed to him, his memory was quick and strongly 
retentive. Often when walking in the country 
with his children, he would give long poetical 
quotations, and if his companion for the time, could 
not at once remember the name of the poet 
quoted, he was invariably reproached for his 
ignorance. 

For every-day details, engagements, etc. (pro- 
bably from force of habit) he depended entirely 
upon his note-book, and rarely trusted his memory. 

His talent for art, though latent, was not incon- 
siderable. Asa youth his sketches showed skill 
and merit. His eye, like his ear, was correct and 
accurate. To illustrate his lectures on light and 
other subjects of physical science he prepared him- 
self coloured diagrams of dimensions large enough 
to be seen from all parts of a hall. 

He was ready, and quick, with his pencil; when 
enjoying the dolce far niente of a summer holiday 
at the seaside, he sometimes found an amusement 
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for himself and for the children playing on the 
shore, by making dainty little coloured sketches 
on the small flat white stones found in abundance 
on the Welsh coast. These picture stones when 
finished were scattered here and there, and were 
treasure trove to the youthful finders. 

He was peculiarly susceptible to the charms of 
music, and always regretted he had not received 
instruction in it asa child. He had a quick and 
correct ear. More than one musician has expressed 
surprise at hearing him play on the piano or 
American organ, with feeling and correct harmonies, 
some melody which he had previously heard and 
appreciated. 

On more than one occasion, when preaching in 
some country church, he conducted the musical 
part, as well as the rest of the service, playing 
entirely from ear. 

Of the great composers, Handel, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, and Spohr were his favourites. The 
occasions when he heard an oratorio were remem- 
bered with keen delight. 

In his home it was a curious fact that the 
ordinary steady practice of ‘scales and exercises ” 
in a room adjoining his study did not disturb him, 
but if the would-be musician or singer attempted 
some favourite excerpt, such as, “Oh! rest in the 
Lord,” or “(I know that my Redeemer liveth,” he 
would frequently come out of his study and say, 
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“T am yery busy, would you mind not singing 
that just now?” 

He delighted in the old Scottish songs, par- 
ticularly those in the minor key; and some of the old 
metrical Psalm tunes, when sung with their slow, 
wailing rhythm, always aroused pathetic memories. 
Once, when referring to the Covenanters in a 
sermon, he previously instructed the choir how 
to render correctly :— 


‘¢ Dundee’s wild warbling measure ” ; 
‘“Plaintive Martyrs worthy of the name”; and 
‘Noble Elgin, sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays.” ? 


According to his wishes, a verse of a psalm 
was sung to each, in slow, sombre measure, and 
deeply impressive was the effect of thus linking 
the plaintive pathos of these melodies, with the 
graphic story of those who so valiantly “‘met the 
tyrant’s brandished steel,” and “climbed the steep 
ascent of Heaven through peril, toil, and pain.” 


1 Burns’s ‘* Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 


CHAPTER XII 
LETTERS 


‘6 Ah, heart that wrote! ... 
You had no thought or presage 
Into what keeping you dismissed 
Your simple old-world message / 


‘¢ A reverent one. Though we to-day 

Distrust beliefs and powers, 

The artless, ageless things you say 

Are fresh as May’s own flowers.” 

—Avstin Dosson. 

‘‘T'r is a singular proof,” writes the late Rev. Robert 
Taylor, ‘“‘of the simplicity and purity of motive 
by which Dr Davidson was animated in his, in 
many respects, unique and remarkable ministry, 
that it does not seem to have occurred to him to 
have preserved any record of it. A man so 
orderly in his method of work might have been 
expected to do so. His large correspondence must 
have yielded not a little worth recording, and 
regret mingles with my admiration when I learn 
that nothing has been preserved.” 

He had, especially in connection with the Agri- 
cultural Hall services, many notable and distin- 
guished correspondents, most of whom, like himself, 
have now joined “the majority”; their letters 
would therefore have possessed a heightened 
interest and value had they been retained. 

There is also cause for regret that so few 
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letters penned by himself have been preserved. 
Many composed in the halcyon days of youth and 
early middle life sparkled with wit and humour. 
Apropos of this he once received a singular request 
from an elderly lady, who wrote informing him 
that she desired to possess a pleasing and satis- 
factory photograph of herself, so that she might 
send a copy to each member of her large family 
who were scattered over the face of the earth. 
Several attempts (she stated) had already been 
made to procure this, but her friends and the 
photographer had so far expressed disappointment 
with the result, owing to the melancholy expression 
she invariably assumed during the operation. She 
had, however, been struck with the idea that a 
more satisfactory effect would be attained if Dr 
Davidson would send her one of his humorous 
letters, which (she wrote) she would open at the 
studio. The request was complied with, and the 
photograph taken while she held the open letter 
in her hand, smiling brightly at its mirthful con- 
tents. The presentment afterwards proved all that 
could be desired. 

In later days his letters lost something of their 
buoyant and joyous ring. Passing years imparted 
a more subdued and chastened tone, and perhaps 
augmented the chords of sympathy. Neverthe- 
less, the bright and sunny nature continued 
strongly in evidence, and many marvelled how 
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he kept the lamp of hope burning so brightly 
(‘mid the shadows of a great sorrow), so that all 
around him felt his cheering influence, and others, 
in saddened homes, rejoiced at his coming. One 
who had passed through dark days acknowledged 
this rare gift of gladdening in the remark: “ Dr 
Davidson always brings sunshine into the house.” 

All correspondence relating to his public life is 
lacking. But, as there is some truth in the assertion 
that a man is known by his letters, it has been 
thought desirable to gather a few of these, 
addressed in most instances in facile and colloquial 
language to familiar friends. He writes from 
Canonbury to such an one, who was also a 


welcome visitor :— 
“‘ October 27th, 1886. 


“My pEAR Mrs C ,—I always like to see 
your handwriting; it brings before me the genial 
face that is at the back of it. 

‘This is only a line, for I am pressed for time, 
to say that we shall all be ‘awfully’ glad, as the 
bairns say, if you will be our guest at Christmas 
time, when, of course, you are coming to London. 
Come as soon as you can, and stay as long as you 
can. I hear you are now living in a charming 
place; I fear you will grudge to leave it even in 
December. 

“TI go north to Hanley, in Staffordshire, to- 


1 The protracted and distressing illness of his wife, whose longed- 
for recovery he never saw. 
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morrow, to lecture and preach; from thence to 
Birkenhead, returning (D.V.) on Wednesday next. 
‘Mrs Davidson is immensely better. I have 
full confidence in her complete recovery, and never 
was man more thankful to the Divine Physician.” 
To the same :— 
“October 3rd, 1889. 
“My DEAR Frienp,—I send you a precious 
consignment to-morrow, and hope it will arrive 
safely. My dear wife leaves Paddington at 10.20. 
I will see her off. She is due to arrive at S 
at 1.50. May I hope that you will meet her there 
and then—I know you will take good care of her. 
“To-morrow, thirty years ago, we were wed, so 
the 4th of October is a red-letter day in my 
calendar. To my vision she does not look more 
than thirty, so I married her the day she was born! 
‘Goodness and mercy’ have followed us . . .” 


TOM &——. 





«¢ Barmoutu, Nortu Watss, 
‘© August 20th, 1889. 


‘My DEAR AND VALUED FRIEND,—It was so 
kind of you to write that most interesting letter 
from the ‘ends of the earth.’ I suppose you have 
now returned home, and, I trust, are the better for 
your rambles. 

‘‘Our life here is quiet and uneventful, but the 
rest is pleasant, and conducive to health. My son 
and I have had one or two long spins on the cycle. 
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(Excuse mistakes, for I am writing in the midst of 
‘the chatter of irresponsible frivolity”). As Miss 
M is an adept in philological science, I give you 
the names of some places we have visited, in the 
hope that she will read them to you: Penrhyn- 
dendrath, Maentwrog, Irawsfynnydd, Llanfihangel, 
Glan-y-mauddach, etc., etc. We made a bold effort 
one day to reach the Vyrnwy Reservoir (the artificial 
Jake that has been formed to supply Liverpool with 
water), but though we went 35 miles on tri- and 
bicycle, and climbed 1600 feet, we could not make 
it out in one day. We spent the night at one end of 
Bala Lake, in Llannwchllyn, and the next day being 
soakingly wet, we had to abandon the endeavour. 

‘‘T have had a good deal of pleasant intercourse 
here with a very accomplished man, Dr Dallinger, 
who is one of the most distinguished microscopists 
of the day. He presided at a lecture I gave on 
the Telescope, and gave us some very interesting 
information. 

‘We intend to return home next Tuesday (very 
disloyal, for it is the day that Princess Beatrice 
comes here). I wish to be at Colebrooke Row on 
the following (Wednesday) evening. 

‘“T cannot close without earnestly thanking you, 
as well as your dear father and sister, for your 
valued co-operation in the work of our church and 
mission. Many a time when I have been ready to 
be disheartened and discouraged have you, un- 
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known to yourself, cheered and stimulated me to 

persevere in the work. The Lord reward you. 
“With kindest regards from us all, I am, most 

sincerely yours, J. Tain Davipson.” 


“Eaunc, May, 1893. 

“Dear Mrs 8S ,—I returned this afternoon 
from the Midlands, and I find I have, after a week’s 
absence, a mountain of letters to reply to. 

‘We are much interested in the domestic news 
you give us. I, especially in reference to L ‘ 
who was always a great favourite of mine. 

‘‘T am sorry I cannot come to Islington even at 
a lady’s request. Were I free, I should with 
pleasure, but I have (D.V.) to preach in Dublin on 
the 28th of this month, and you know who used 
to scold me if I were too often a truant. 

“Kind regards to you all, not forgetting the 
wonderful baby (but I cannot think of you as a 
grandmother).—Yours very truly, 

“J. THain Davinson.” 








“ Haunc, March 1st, 1894. 
“My pear Mrs H ,—My heart bleeds for 
you in your deep sorrow, and I cannot refrain from 
assuring you of my profound sympathy. I fear 
your sad journey yesterday was too much for you, 
but I trust you are not feeling the worse for it. 
You have passed through many trials, but God has 
sustained you in time past and will uphold you 
J 
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still, I pray that He may comfort you as none else 
can, and enable you, hard though it may be, to 
say, ‘Thy will be done.’ 

“T am sure that a nature so full of kindness as 
your own must feel this bereavement very acutely, 
the circumstances being so sad. But ‘what we 
know not now we shall know hereafter,’ and 
‘God is able to make you stand.’ May he 
abundantly sustain you and all your circle at this 
time of bitter sorrow is the prayer of yours 
sincerely, “J. THain Davipson.” 


To the same :— 

“‘ Hauinc, December 18th, 1901. 

‘Again I grieve to hear you are plunged into 
grief and mourning, and this time with awful 
suddenness. I most deeply feel for you, and desire 
to commend you to the Great Comforter. May 
He sustain you amid these sorrows and make you 
to know the rich meaning of His promise, ‘ As 
thy days so shall thy strength be.’ 

‘¢ This trial must come as a heavy blow to all your 
circle, and coming just at this time, on the eve of 
Christmas, it seems specially sad. May inward 
peace fill your soul, and may God enable you to 
bear every burden which he sends. 

“Commending you and yours to His unchanging 
love, I am, dear Mrs H , yours most sincerely, 

‘J. THan Davinson,” 
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Written to a member of his congregation on the 
eve of his departure to the Riviera on account of 
ill-health :— 

“ Eauinc, December 21st, 1897. 

“My pEAR Miss B——,—-Although you thought- 
fully ask me not to write, I cannot refrain from 
thanking you most warmly for the splendid bunch 
from Eshcol, and not less for the delightful letter 
which accompanied it. 

‘‘ There is something in that letter very pleasant 
and comforting to me to read. God be praised 
and Christ adored for any little help I may have 
been to some of God’s dear ones. 

“Tt is a great trial to me to go away, but ‘I 
hope to come to you again by the will of God and 
with you be refreshed.’ ” 

To the same :— 

“ Farine, July 5th, 1899. 

“I feel indebted to you for the most cheering 
and encouraging letter you have sent me. Nothing 
could make me more grateful, nor stimulate me to 
more continued effort to feed my flock with the 
‘finest of the wheat.’ I shall keep the letter to 
brighten the spirits when at times they are some- 
what low. May God bless you.” 


To the same :— 
“ Eauinc, December 26th, 1901. 
‘It was so kind of you to call and enquire for 
me. JI have been very far from well, but in God’s 
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goodness I feel better again, and most thankful to 
be fit for duty. 

“‘T hope you, yourself, are well, and wish for 
you a happy New Year. May it be to you and 
to us all a year of growth and spiritual blessing. 

‘¢ May the arms of the Almighty One be ever 
around you, and His favour and smile ever upon 
you.” 


To a young friend :— 

“ Eaumnc, April 23rd, 1897. 

“My DEAR LITTLE E ,—I think to-morrow 
is your birthday, and | feel I must write you a line 
to wish you all happiness and blessing. I doubt 
whether, apart from your dear father and mother, 
any earthly friend loves you more than I do; but 
there is one Friend whose love surpasses that of all 
of us put together: to Him, my sweet child, I 
commend you. 

“May you have many years of health and 
happiness. 

‘“‘T am sure you must be having a delightful time 
at H with such dear and valued friends. 
Remember me very kindly to Mrs F and 
G , and as for A , you can hand her this 
key, and bid her open the big box,! I enclose, 
and divide its contents between you. I hope you 
will persuade our friends that Ealing is the nicest 

















1 Here he has sketched a key and a box labelled « Love,” 
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of all places to live in, and tell them we want them 
back as soon as possible. 

“Believe me to be, my dear E , your loving 
friend and minister, J. Tuan Davipson.” 





To the same :— 
“Eauine, April 23rd, 1898. 


‘“‘T cannot content myself with merely sending 
you the enclosed card, especially as a wee bird 
whispers to me that you are fifteen to-morrow. 

‘* What an old lady you are becoming! Well, 
I hope you will long be young in spirit, and that 
your days will be many, and full of happiness. 

‘“‘ As your sixteenth year opens on a Sunday, I 
pray it may be an unusually happy and blessed 
year to you. Let me have a chance of seeing you 
to-morrow, and wishing you personally Heaven’s 
richest benediction. 

“May God’s smile ever rest upon you, and His 
peace fil] your heart.—-Your loving friend, 

“ J. Tuan Davipson.” 


oe 1 ne 


“ Eauinc, May ist, 1902. 


“ My DEAR LITTLE Boy,—May God spare you, 
and give you many happy birthdays. I hope you 
will be more and more a comfort and joy to your 
dear parents. Remember you are the (eldest) son 
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of an elder of the church, and we will look to you 
to be a very good boy. 

“God bless you, and make you very happy.— 
Your loving minister, J. THatn Davipson.” 


“< Wesrcurr, June 24th, 1903. 





‘My pear Mrs M ,—My heart has been 
sorely grieved on your account to-day, since I 
learnt of the sad bereavement that has fallen upon 
you. How shall I give expression to my profound 
sympathy? Ah! this is not the first nor only time 
I have seen you under heavy sorrow. But it seems 
to me that the Divine Comforter is never far from 
you, and that He makes His grace sufficient for 
you. The circumstances of the present trial are 
specially acute and bitter, but I know you will be 
sustained and consoled as only a Christian can 
understand. Be assured, my dear friend, that you 
are tenderly remembered where you would most 
desire to be, and I pray God to make you in every- 
thing resigned to His will, and able to believe that 
‘what you know not now you will know hereafter.’ 

‘“‘T do feel somewhat better since my days of 
rest began. The swimming in the head is not so 
bad as it was. 1 earnestly hope my dear flock will 
hold together faithfully till I return, which will 
probably be on the 16th of February. 

‘With many a thought of you, yours affection- 
ately, J. Tuan Davipson.” 
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“Nort Devon, August 12th, 1898. 

““My pear CoLonet Boiteav,—TI can truly 
assure you that my thoughts are very often at 
, and it is my daily prayer that you may 
receive ‘abundance of grace’ to bear with patience 
your long and manifold trial. May you be able 
(as one of our old Divines has said) to ‘lie to rest 
in the arms of reconciled omnipotence.’ 

‘“‘T trust you are feeling a little stronger, and 
are free from pain. 

“It must have been a great joy to Mrs 
Boileau and yourself to welcome home your son, 
who I hope is looking strong, well, and happy. 

“We have been favoured here with very good 
weather. Yesterday was a perfect summer day— 
sunny and warm. I think we are all agreed that 
this is the prettiest place where we have ever spent 
our summer holidays. The scenery is very 
fine ; in some respects resembling Switzerland or 
Northern Italy. 

‘‘We spent one day at Ilfracombe, and I am 
glad I did not take lodgings for the family there, 
for I much prefer the quietude of this little place. 
The walks are singularly beautiful and romantic. 
Indeed, I have seen no part of England so attractive. 
unless it be the Cumberland lakes. 

‘“¢ We have found several people whom we know 
staying here and a few who know me, but are 
strangers to myself. 
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‘(Tam pleased my young people like the place 
so much, and as for ‘ Taffy,’ he considers the 
scenery of North Devon very fine. 

‘Now I must not weary you, but I want you to 
know that you are every day in our thoughts and 
prayers. 

‘‘ With kindest messages to Mrs Boileau, I am, 
yours affectionately, J. THatn Davipson.” 


To one who (like himself) had reached life’s 


eventide :— 
“ Eaunc, March 28th, 1898. 


‘Dear Mrs N——,—Allow me to send you a 
wee note just to wish and pray for you, as I sincerely 
do, that to-morrow may be the precursor of many 
happy birthdays, and the occasion of fresh bless- 
ings from above. We shall not grudge the years 
passing so quickly on, if we realise our oneness 
with the ever-loving Saviour. May He give us 
with each year of our earthly sojourn an intenser 
sense of the reality and power of His truth. 

‘Truly, you have known, as most of God’s people 
know, that this life is a continued discipline of joys 
and sorrows, of comforts and cares, but I trust that 
through them all you can discern the love and 
faithfulness of an all wise God. May He make 
Himself more real and precious to you as the years 
advance. May you have clearer views of His 
truth, and greater delight in His promises.” 
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To the same :— 
“Eaunc, March 28th, 1899. 


“This is just a line to congratulate you on the 
arrival of another anniversary. 

“‘A Christian may and ought to rejoice in the 
gradual flight of time, and in the nearing of the 
day when there shall be perfect union and com- 
munion with the Lord. I trust you feel there is 
no sadness connected with the recurrence of these 
anniversaries, though they may well make us 
thoughtful and serious. Oh, to realise more fully 
the love and presence of our Saviour. 

“T trust you are now recovering from your 
recent illness, and that soon you will at least be as 
strong as you were before. I would have called 
in again, but you have no conception how closely 
occupied my time has been. We have had a 
trying time of sickness in Ealing lately, indeed 
everywhere. I trust it may please God to sweep 
away this epidemic (influenza) and send a time of 
general health again. | 

‘“‘ Committing you to His care, hoping to see you 
soon, and wishing you many happy years of health 
and gladness, I am, most sincerely yours, 

“J, THarn Davipson.” 

To the same :— 

“¢ Lynton, Devonsuire, August 21st, 1898. 

‘“‘T must just send you a line to express my 
sympathy with you in the loss of your brother. I 
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remember what I felt when my youngest sister 
died, so I can enter into your feelings. I think I 
have heard he was a long time ill, but trust his 
sufferings were not great, and that ‘through the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ he has been saved 
even as others.” You will, I know, feel this 
bereavement very much. May the God of all 
consolation comfort you concerning the departed. 

““We have all liked Lynton very much, and 
have had good weather. We propose returning 
to Ealing on Tuesday week.” 


To the same :— 


“ Hauinc, December 24th, 1901. 


“As you have run away from us for a day or 
two, I should like to follow you with a line, and 
to greet you to-morrow morning with my best 
wishes for Christmas day. I am glad to notice 
you looking at present so strong and well, and 
trust it may please God to spare you for many years 
to your scattered but loving and united family. 

“Though I was very far from well yesterday, 
yet in God’s good providence I feel a good deal 
better to-day, and hope to be able for the short 
service I propose to hold to-morrow. 

“Tt will be a great pleasure to your son to have 
you for a few days under his roof. 

“If you are spared to see another year, I 
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hope it will be one of increased happiness and 
blessing.” 


To the same :-— 
“Eaunc, March 28th, 1902. 


‘As I shall not be here to-morrow, you must 
allow me to write you a little letter to congratulate 
you on the arrival of another birthday, and to wish 
and pray for you the richest blessings which Heaven 
can bestow. 

“‘T am not much behind you on the pilgrimage 
journey, and can understand that many serious and 
solemn thoughts crowd upon your mind at such a 
period as this; but I feel sure you are able to bear 
the double testimony that looks to the past and to 
the future: ‘The Lord ath been mindful of us, 
and will bless us.’ His promises have never failed 
you, and never will. He is worthy of all the con- 
fidence of our hearts, and the more we lean upon 
Him, the more support, peace, and joy shall we 
realise in Him. 

“For my part, I do sometimes deeply lament the 
weakness of my faith, and wonder that the Master 
whom I serve should be so patient with me. But 
‘His grace faileth never,’ and we must still cling 
to His infinite faithfulness. 

“« May He be very near to you to-day, to-morrow, 
and all the future, and cheer you with the bright- 
ening promise that He will never be far from 
you. 
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“¢¢Rvery day will be the brighter 
When thy blessed face we see, 
Every trial will be the lighter 
When we know it comes from Thee.’ 


“Were I not going from home to-morrow, you 
may be sure | would be round to grasp your 
hand, and personally wish you every comfort and 
blessing.” 


To the same :— 

“Eaunc, March 25th, 1904. 

“The past year has to you been one of sad trial 
and sore bereavement, but I know that you have 
been wonderfully comforted and sustained. The 
record of your dear son’s brilliant and honourable 
career must yield you much comfort and satisfaction. 
He was one of whom every person who knew him 
had some kind word to say. We feel he was too 
good to lose so early. However, God knows best ; 
and though it is hard to say it, we must amid many 
bitter tears add, ‘Thy will be done.’ 

“We all deeply sympathise with you, and offer 
for you our present and continual prayers. God 
be with you and all the weeping ones to comfort 
you.—Affectionately yours, 

“ J. THatin Davipson.” 


To one suddenly overwhelmed in the deep 
waters of widowhood :— 


/ 
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“ Eauinc, December 7th, 1903. 





‘Dear Mrs X »—My sympathy with you 
during these last sad days has been so deep and 
tender that I am sure you will pardon me if I 
venture to give utterance to it. Iso recently met 
your dear husband, it is difficult to realise that he 
has now passed away. We all felt very deeply 
for him during his brave struggle with the trouble 
which eventually cut him off; and not less was our 
sympathy with yourself and his dear mother almost 
beyond expression, and yet there is not a little to 
call forth the spirit of quiet resignation to the 
Divine will. 

‘“‘ Your husband, had his life been spared, would 
soon have made for himself a name; he was 
rapidly rising in his profession, and had already 
won much admiration and respect. He was 
animated by the highest principles, and scorned 
to do anything that was not generous and noble. 
Moreover, as I have reason to know, he was 
embued by Christian principles, and had a high 
sense of what was righteous and honourable. 

“His death must come to you and your dear 
children as a terrible blow, but God is able to 
bear you up and strengthen you in this sorely 
trying time. He will do so, and will guide you 
amid all your manifold cares. It is my humble 
prayer that you may feel upheld by His sus- 
taining hand, and may yet be able to say, ‘The 
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half hath not been told me of all His love and 
grace.’ 
‘‘ With heart-felt sympathy and kind regards, I 
am, dear Mrs X , Most sincerely yours, 
‘¢J. THatn Davipson.” 





To one about to undergo a serious operation :— 
“Faunce, February 15th, 1897. 

“Dear MeA ,—I just want to send you a 
line to bid you cheer up and be of good heart. 
My doctor tells me that such operations are rarely 
dangerous, and generally successful, and I am 
hopeful you will be better after to-morrow than 
you have been for some time. 

‘All is in the hands of a God of love, and my 
prayer for you shall not be only that the surgical 
treatment may be quite successful, but that this 
trial may prove a spiritual blessing, both to you 
and Mrs A ; 

«Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on Thee.’ 

“With kindest regards and much sympathy, I 
am, yours very sincerely, 

“J. THain Davipson.” 








To a young and sorrow-stricken mother :— 
“Eatinc, Sunday, May 24th, 1903. 
“My peEaR Mrs M ,—My heart bleeds for 
you; my sorrow and sympathies are deeply stirred. 
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How soon you have been called to meet this 
awful sorrow! 

“But, think of your darling, now for ever a 
stranger to pain and trouble of every kind. I 
do commend you to the God of infinite sympathy 
and boundless grace. May He comfort you as 
no one else can. May His sweetest promises 
sooth and calm your heart, and may you yet be 
able to say, ‘He doeth all things well.’ I need 
not say you are very much upon our hearts this 
evening. 

“May the Divine Comforter be very near, 
and help you to say, ‘Thy will be done.’— 
Ever affectionately yours, 

“J. THain Davipson.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
VISIT TO ITALY (1874), TO PALESTINE (1886) 


Dr Davinson was not, from the point of view of 
the present day, a great traveller, though, had 
time and opportunity permitted, there is little 
doubt much enjoyment would have been found in 
wandering further afield. He received several 
cordial and pressing invitations to visit America, 
but never saw the way clear to their acceptance. 

In 1874, on the invitation of a friend and 
relative, a brief holiday was spent in Switzer- 
land and Italy, when the allurements of nature 
and art which these countries offer were fully 
appreciated. 

Referring to the latter, he writes: ‘“‘I thank 
God for my visit to Italy were it for no more than 
this, that treading over these classic scenes so 
eloquent in their silence, and so magnificent in 
their decay, where at every step you seem to be 
taken some two thousand years into the past, and 
to live and talk with the long dead of old, my 
conviction becomes strengthened in the truth 
and power of Christianity as the only effective 
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origin of that blessed Book to which is due the 
greatness and happiness of England. . 

“To one who makes a careful inspection of 
Pompeii, and endeavours to see all that is to be 
seen, a twofold impression is given, very deep and 
aillerine in its character; the one being of the 
marvellous development of art at that early 
period, the exquisite taste of the people, and their 
high appreciation of the luxurious and the beauti- 
ful. The extreme delicacy and softness of the 
mural frescoes, and the exquisite gracefulness of 
the statuary, strike you with astonishment as you 
perceive to what degree the culture of the fine 
arts had risen amongst them. : 

“The other impression is a very painful one. 
You are startled beyond measure at the evidences 
meeting you on every side of the moral impurity 
and corruption that prevailed. These evidences 
are such that they have to be concealed from the 
public eye. But having been admitted to see all 
these strange relics of that early age, I must tell 
you how struck I was with the truthfulness to the 
life of that fearful picture of human depravity which 
we have in the first chapter of the Romans, and 
which must have been written by Paul at the very 
time (almost to the year) when Art was thus pros- 
tituted, and such unblushing iniquity was openly 
practised.” 

His visit to Palestine took place in 1886, when 


K 
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he was one of a party which left London on Feb- 
ruary 22nd, and which included Dr Munro Gibson, 
Rey. Robert Taylor, Dr Newman Hall, Rev. James 
Graham, Rev. William Fraser, and others. 

Twenty years ago this tour was less frequently 
undertaken, and the difficulties which beset the 
traveller of that time were considerably more 
numerous than at the present day. He may, how- 
ever, now, in retrospect, find some compensation in 
the fact that some of the recent changes and inno- 
vations which have been effected in the sacred land 
tend to obliterate its past, and altering to some 
extent its ancient characteristics, prove not wholly 
advantageous. 

One may gather that Dr Davidson found the 
experience profitable and interesting from the fol- 
lowing notes and extracts from letters written at 
the time :— 

“Tam prepared,” he writes, “to say, without a 
moment’s hesitation, that a visit to the Holy Land, 
especially in congenial Christian company, will well 
repay all the labour and expense it may involve; 
that Palestine, and Jerusalem especially, now possess 
for me an indescribable fascination; that I felt my 
faith and hope stimulated by my visit; that the 
Bible has acquired for me a meaning beyond what 
I ever would have anticipated ; and that very gladly 
would I, if it were possible, undertake the journey 
again.” 
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The route selected lay from Calais through the 
St Gothard to Milan and Venice, by steamer to 
Ancona, Brindisi, and thence to Alexandria and 
Cairo. Arriving at Cairo on March sth, he writes: 
‘“‘'This is a splendid city, palatial in its buildings, 
brilliant in colouring, and rich in foliage.” 

“ March 6th.—This has been a memorable day. 
We have been to the world-renowned Pyramids. 
Those we visited were the greatest of all, the 
Pyramids of Ghizeh at Memphis. Assisted by 
three Bedouins, I ascended to the summit of the 
highest, about 480 feet. It was not an easy 
undertaking. From the top I had a fine view of 
Cairo, nine miles off; of the wondrous Nile and its 
green borders; and on the other side, of the desert 
of Sahara. 

‘‘ These vast tombs are known to have existed 
in the time of Moses. 

“; We have also visited to-day the great Sphinx, 
on the border of the desert. The mouth is 7 feet 
long ; a man standing on the top of the ear cannot 
reach to the crown of the head with his hand. 

“The mud villages of the poor are strange 
beyond description ; they suggest a race of human 
moles. Mr Taylor and I entered one, and even > 
ventured into one of the mud huts. Walls of mud, 
no windows, recesses for sleeping, men with five 
or six wives, children, goats, poultry, all living in 
the same house.” 
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“ March 7th.—Last night the heat was dreadful. 
We are in the midst of a ‘hamsheen,’ a kind of 
sirocco or hot south wind from the desert. Although 
the sun is blazing, a kind of mist obscures the 
view—a mist which is not vapour, but the fine dust 
of the desert: it permeates everything. I have to 
keep my watch closely covered, or it would even 
penetrate it. 

‘At the request of the chaplain of the Scotch 
regiment, I preached to-day in the grand reception 
hall of the Kasr-en-Nil. Over 500 were present, 
the 42nd Regiment, ‘Black Watch,’ with their 
officers. These soldiers had fought bravely in 
the Soudan, and almost every one had a medal on 
his breast. It was one of the most interesting 
services I ever conducted, and a very impressive 
and affecting scene. All our ministerial friends 
were present, and expressed themselves deeply 
touched with the service.” 

“ March 11th.—I visited the military hospital 
on the citadel this morning, and conversed with 
some of the sick soldiers. Dr Newman Hall, Dr 
Gibson, and I dined with a ‘ Coptic’ family to-day. 
They are the representatives of the Primitive 
Egyptian Christians. I cannot fully describe in 
a letter their curious manners and customs. This 
was a family of good social position. We were 
received in state, the ladies being most gorgeously 
attired. We were first offered in the drawing- 
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room a small glass of highly perfumed liqueur and 
a cigarette, afterwards we went into the dining- 
room, and all sat round a table which consisted of 
a huge saucer-shaped plate of metal about four 
feet in diameter and perfectly round. The com- 
pany numbered nine. There were no plates, nor 
were knives and forks used. 

* Before each guest was placed a huge scone or 
cake of Egyptian wheat, a spoon and a wine glass. 
Grace was said in Arabic, after which a tureen of 
soup was placed in the centre of the table, and 
each one helped himself out of the same dish. 
After this a roast turkey was brought, then a dish 
of cauliflower, then some stewed beef; the next 
course was fish, and finally, a kind of pudding. 
All through the repast the company simply used 
the right hand, pulling a piece off the flesh or 
digging the fingers into the cauliflower or pudding. 
Afterwards coffee was served, then we rose, and a 
black servant poured water over the hands of each 
of us. 

“Tt was certainly interesting, but may I never 
partake of dinner in such style again! 

“© March 12th.—Yesterday, about 11 a.M., we 
left Cairo by rail for Ismailia. For a great part of 
the way there was nothing to be seen all around 
but the ‘waste howling wilderness,’ a dreary 
trackless sandy desert. The rail, a single line, 
ran right through it. We stopped at Tel-el-Kebir 
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where the great battle was fought, and saw the 
little cemetery where our poor soldiers are in- 
terred. Reaching Ismailia about 5 P.m., we went 
on board a special steam launch provided for us, 
which brought us through the Suez Canal to Port 
Said, where we arrived about 9.30 P.M. 

“© March 13th.—The Clio (Austrian Lloyd’s) 
is lying in the harbour, getting ready to start this 
evening at 5 for Jaffa. We go on board about 4 
p.M. and hope to reach Jaffa to-morrow morning. 

“ March 14th.—We arrived at Jaffa at 10 A.M.; 
at this spot we first set foot on the Holy Land. 
Looked at from the sea it is a striking and attrac- 
tive town, appearing like a congeries of castles 
built around a rocky knoll, but like most of the 
towns of Syria, loses all its enchantment as you 
enter, consisting of narrow, ill-paved and filthy 
streets, and having very few of such comforts as 
our European towns possess. 


From this town he wrote the following letter:— 

“'To the Ladies of the Dorcas Society, 
Islington Pres. Church. 
“Joppa, 14th March 1886. 

“My pear FRienDs,—From this interesting 
spot, linked with the history of Jonah, of Simon 
the Tanner, and of Tabitha or Dorcas, I have felt 
desirous to send you a word of love and greeting. 
The landing here is almost always dangerous, and 
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this morning we experienced a little of its peril, 
for it seemed as though the little boats that 
brought us from the steamer could never get 
through the heavy breakers that rolled in upon 
the shore. But here we are, in God’s goodness, 
safe and well, having just arrived from Egypt. 
The week we spent there was full of interest and 
instruction. Of this I must tell you by-and-by. 

‘‘] have been visiting the very site of Simon’s 
house, and stood upon the roof on or near to which 
it is alleged that St Peter saw the vision which 
showed him that God had opened the door of 
Salvation to the Gentiles, and I have looked with 
peculiar interest on the spot near to which the 
blessed Dorcas must have lived and toiled with 
her skilful fingers for the poor. I felt I would 
like to send a message of love to all the ay 
Tabithas of my flock at home. 

‘‘ May God bless you, and reward you for your 
work of faith and labour of love.” 


Continuing his notes he writes: — 

“© March 16th.—From Joppa or Jaffa our course 
was eastwards towards Jerusalem. We visited 
Lydda on our way, and rode across the fertile 
plain of Sharon whose roses were in rich 
abundance.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


PALESTINE—CONTINUED. JERUSALEM 


‘© In those holy fields 
Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nail’d 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross.” —SHAKESPERE. 


“You ask me what was my first impression of 
Jerusalem? What memories and associations 
gather round this wonderful place, so strange in 
its history, so profoundly sacred its memories, 
that when it bursts upon the sight every traveller 
halts, even the most frivolous are awed into silence. 
It is a moment never to be forgotten. 

‘Its situation and external appearance, especially 
from the Mount of Olives, are grand and beauti- 
ful, but there is not a decent street in it, and the 
people live in a state of filth that is indescribable. 
The weather, as we found it, is perpetual sunshine, 
but with aJl the glare and heat there is at times a 
sharp north wind that is somewhat trying.” 

‘¢ March 17th.—Dr Gibson, Mr Taylor, and I, 
took a long walk this afternoon through the Valley 
of Hinnom and the Valley of Jehoshaphat; we 
visited the Pool of Siloam, Absalom’s tomb, and 
the Garden of Gethsemane; we walked half way 
round the walls, and entering by St Stephen’s 
gate lost ourselves amid the narrow and dirty 
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streets. The intense heat and glare make the 
face uncomfortable, and cause the lips to crack; 
we also suffer from thirst and the mosquitoes, but 
I am satisfied that were Palestine occupied by a 
civilised and Christian people (and freed from the 
intolerable yoke of the Turkish Government), it 
would indeed be the glory of all lands. 

“The city is about 2500 feet above the level 
of the sea, and, were its inhabitants clean and 
cultured, would be a most healthful spot, though, 
unfortunately, it lacks a supply of pure water. 

“ Jerusalem is, indeed, ‘a city fortified,’ it is 
walled all round. There are at present five gates, 
I have passed through all of them. At 6 P.M. 
every gate is closed but one, and there is no 
going in nor out until the morning. There are 
no carriages, the streets will not admit of them; 
the only method of locomotion other than on foot, 
is on the back of a camel, a donkey, or a horse. 
The city is full of camels, just now several are 
passing the windows; they utter such a strange 
sullen groan. 

‘The faces and dresses to be seen here are 
of endless variety. The most common apparel 
is the long Oriental toga with the Turkish turban 
and fez. 

““ March 18th.—We walked to-day round the 
north side of Jerusalem, and found a road on 
our right bearing away to the south-east, skirting 
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the southern slope of Mount Olivet, it led to 
the village of Bethany, about two miles distant. 
I need not add that we took this walk with 
peculiar interest, knowing that it was a favourite 
haunt of our blessed Lord. 

‘A little to the north of the city is a gentle 
eminence about 40 feet above the surrounding 
level, which, by the most reliable authorities, is 
pronounced to be the ¢rue Calvary. Of course 
the spot which for ages has been held to be 
the site of the crucifixion, and which, under that 
conviction, has been devoutly visited by untold 
millions of pious pilgrims, is within the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, near the heart of the 
city; but it is hard to understand how this belief 
could ever have been entertained. Our Lord, we 
read, ‘suffered without the gate.’ Moreover, we 
read that He was ‘taken unto a place called 
Golgotha, a place of a skull.’ The eminence I 
have referred to, quite answers to this descrip- 
tion. St John further states that the place where 
Christ was crucified was ‘nigh unto the city,’ not 
within it, and it appears to have been adjacent 
to some well-frequented public thoroughfare, for 
Pilate wished the inscription on the cross to meet 
the public eye. This would accord with the view 
I am offering, for the site is within a few paces 
of the Damascus road. 

“We felt as we stood on the top of that gentle 
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rising ground that we were on the most sacred 
spot on earth; we held a solemn service together. 

“March 21st, Sunday.—Eight of us walked 
over this afternoon to the Garden of Gethsemane. 
It lies on the slope of the Mount of Olives, and is 
recognised by its dark cypress trees and aged 
olives. I felt it to be intensely solemnising to be 
on a spot so hallowed by its awful memories, where 
our Lord cried, ‘My soul is exceeding sorrowful 
unto death.’ Under the shadow of an old olive 
tree we held the most impressive religious service 
I ever took part in. Behind us lay the Mount of 
Olives; not far below us was the Pool of Siloam ; 
perched high across the ravine of Kedron or the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, stood the Holy City. Im- 
mediately around us were a few miserable lepers, 
who are forbidden to enter the city, and who 
piteously craved for money. Our thank-offering 
was given to these poor outcasts. 

“ March 23rd.—We began tent life yesterday, 
leaving Jerusalem at $8.40 a.m., and reaching 
Hebron about 5 p.m. The night was wet and 
stormy, but we got on pretty well. This morning 
we visited the cave of Machpelah and other in- 
teresting spots, and then left for Bethlehem, so 
sacred in its associations and memories. 

‘“‘ March 24th.—Having spent the night at 
Bethlehem, we continued our course through the 
beautiful plains where the shepherds watched 
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their flock by night, and over the Mountain of 
Temptation to Marsaba. 

‘© March 25th.—At 11 A.M. we arrived at the 
Dead Sea. The day was very hot, and most of 
us were glad to have a bathe in its heavy saline 
waters. After our bathe we rode on to the 
banks of the Jordan and had our luncheon there— 
a spot full of sacred and most interesting memories. 

‘“¢ March 26th.—We proceeded on our journey 
and reached Jericho last night. I was very glad 
to have another bathe in the fresh waters of the 
brook Cherith. We left Jericho to-day for the city 
of Ai, and, what a journey! rough precipitous roads, 
or rather no roads at all, lashing wind, rain, and hail. 

‘“‘Soaked and dripping we reached Bethel and 
Ai, and had lunch ina mud hovel. Off again to 
Sinjel. Here we spent the night all huddled 
together in a place like a cave. 

“© March 28th.—The weather continued wild, 
and dripping ; we came on to Mount Gerizim and 
Ebal; passing Jacob’s Well, we reached the city 
of Shechem or Nablous. 

‘¢ March 29th.—We reached Jenin, where we 
spent the night, soaking as ever. We were 
obliged to sleep in our tents, though they, and all 
our clothing, were as though they had been dipped 
in the sea. 

“Mr Taylor and I occupied one tent; we had 
each to sleep with an umbrella above our heads. 
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‘“* March 30th—We rode on through the 
Valley of Esdraelon and Valley of Jezreel, visited 
Gideon’s Fountain, where we met with a terrific 
thunderstorm. We then went on to Shunem, 
visited Nain and Endor, and slept in our tents at 
the foot of Mount Tabor. 

“ March 31st.—We ascended to the summit of 
Tabor; the day was clear and bright. What a 
glorious view! On the west, a peep of the 
Mediterranean; on the east, the hills of Moab 
and Bashan; on the north, Hermon covered with 
snow; and in the south, the hills of Samaria. 
We rode on, our cavalcade consisting of forty-two 
horses and mules, and about thirty men (all for 
our pilgrim party of fourteen), and came through 
a lovely country rich in fragrant wild flowers, one 
of the richest districts of natural soil, I suppose, 
in the world. 

‘It is painful to see this fertile territory, which 
might be more prolific and fertile than the finest 
garden in England, lying waste and desolate. 
Under the intolerable yoke of the Turkish Govern- 
ment there is no protection to industry, and there- 
fore the downtrodden people have no heart to 
cultivate the land and to raise produce, which, 
in addition to being outrageously taxed, may at 
any moment be ruthlessly seized and carried 
away. 


‘¢ As I rode through the plain, my horse’s hoofs 
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plunged with every step into a fat loam that might 
produce crops such as few spots on earth could 
yield, yet all was a dreary waste, and my steed 
literally waded through white thistles tall enough 
to reach the stirrups. 

“‘T looked east and west through the broad 
open valley, in which not a single smiling cottage 
relieved the eye, nor a peasant was seen at his 
work, and I could not but contrast the scene with 
many a fair strath in my native land, where, despite 
its sterner climate and rougher soil, the whole 
landscape would be dotted over with cosy farm- 
steads, and on every side would be tokens of 
peaceful industry. 

‘We reached the Mountains of Beatitude, and 
descended to the ever charming Sea of Galilee. 

‘What a comfort to have dry skins at last, 
and to encamp by the white shores of the sacred 
lake. God has been very gracious to us and pre- 
served us all from serious illness. Our encamp- 
ment is outside of the city of Tiberias. 

“ April 1st.—This has been a glorious day; we 
have spent it on the lake, having sailed to Caper- 
naum, Bethsaida and Magdala. 

‘« April 2nd.—We rode to-day up the Mountain 
of Beatitudes, and spent a little time on that sacred 
spot. We then rode on to Cana of Galilee and 
saw the reputed house where Christ’s first miracle 
was wrought. There is a doubt about this, but 
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none about the, well from whence the water was 
brought which was made into wine. We drank 
of the fountain, then rode on our trusty steeds to 
Nazareth, the village home of our blessed Lord. 
It is a pleasing, cheerful looking town. We 
encamped here for the night. 

“* April 3rd.—Rode to the foot of Mount Carmel 
and pitched our tents by the brink of ‘ that ancient 
river,’ the river Kishon. 

‘* April 4th, Sunday.—Ascended the mountain 
and held a united service on the summit. 

“April 5th——We pitched our tents at Haifa, 
where we had a tempestuous night. We quite 
expected the tents would be blown down and 
carried away. The men had actually to get up 
and hold by the ropes in case we had a collapse. 

“* April 6th.—We rode along the Mediterranean 
shores to Acre and on to Achzib, where we 
camped for the night. 

“ April 7th.—We continued our journey to the 
ancient city of Tyre. How wonderful are these 
ruins of ancient pomp and splendour! 

“ April 8th.—We yisited Sarepta and Sidon, 
where we spent the night. 

“ April gth.—We had a long fatiguing ride, 
reaching Beirout between 3 and 4 p.m. Oh! it 
was pleasant after three weeks of tent life to 
enter a stone building again, and after 400 miles 
on horseback to bid adieu to our faithful steeds. 
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‘“‘Beirout is a lovely place. It lies on the 
Mediterranean at the foot of the towering moun- 
tains of Lebanon, 11,000 feet high, and in the 
clear, translucid air of Syria. The view to-day is 
simply enchanting—the deep blue sea, the grand 
mountain range (the higher ridges covered with 
snow), the luxuriant vegetation, the palms, cactus 
hedges, fig-trees, etc., the singularly built houses, 
and strangely dressed people on every side. 

“ April 12th,—We arose at three this morning, 
and left Beirout while it was yet dark, Venus 
shining with a brilliance positively dazzling. We 
toiled up in the ponderous ‘diligence’ over the 
shoulders of Lebanon and anti-Lebanon, at one 
point being more than sooo feet above the sea. 
After a wonderful drive of about seventy miles we 
arrived at Damascus at sunset. 


CHAPTER XV 


PALESTINE—CONTINUED. DAMASCUS 


‘THe first view of the city of Damascus is enchant- 
ing. As we descended the eastern slope of anti- 
Lebanon and approached within a few miles of 
this, the oldest city in the world, we seemed to 
exchange sterility for luxuriance and bleak weather- 
beaten mountains for the richest vegetation. Follow- 
ing the course of the river Barada or Abana, we 
soon found ourselyes embosomed in foliage of a 
shining emerald, between whose interstices we 
could now descry the white cupolas and lofty 
minarets of ‘Esh-Sham’ (as the natives call 
Damascus) lying in what seemed from our eleva- 
tion to be a peaceful valley, but which is really a 
lofty plain 2260 feet above the level of the sea. 
Presently a scene of surpassing beauty burst upon 
the eye. You do not wonder that this city has 
been regarded by the Arabs as an earthly reflection 
of Paradise. 

‘‘It is indeed an oasis in the desert; a garden 
and orchard in one, in the midst of a vast brown 
and sandy waste, an Eden of bloom, fragrance and 
fruitage, where olive and pomegranate, orange and 
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apricot, plum, and walnut, mingle their varied tints 
and perfumes with those of rose and jasmine, and 
every delicious flower. 

‘Rising out of a very sea of foliage, and 
steeped in the rich dreamy haze of sunshine, rise 
marble minarets, domes glittering with the crescent, 
massive towers, and terraces of level roofs, with 
here and there a stately palm; the whole picture 
being gorgeous and brilliant beyond description. 

‘Nor does the interest diminish as you enter the 
city. Narrow, crooked, dirty and ill paved as are 
most of the streets, there is an endless variety of 
colour and of life. Long rows of camels, leaving you 
hardly room to pass; dogs of the true Eastern 
type lying everywhere in your way asleep; caravans 
coming and going from Bagdad and Mecca; mer- 
chants squatted on carpets in their gay bazaars, 
smoking, and sipping coffee all day long; women 
wrapped in winding sheets of all colours, their 
feet encased in yellow shoes, their faces concealed 
in veils that allow only the eyes to be seen (which 
eyes, however, make up for their semi-imprisonment 
by the keenness of their survey); vendors of drinks 
rattling their brazen vessels and shouting, ‘ berried 
ala Kalbak,’ ‘refresh thy heart’; sellers of bread- 
fruit, vegetables, and flowers, each calling aloud 
the excellence of his wares, and entreating you to 
buy, and crowds of Orientals in every variety of 
picturesque costume. The whole presents a scene 
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of surpassing interest, which once beheld can 
never be forgotten. 

“April 13th.—After breakfast I visited the 
famous bazaars filled with treasures of silk and 
damask, carpets, table covers, rich veils, saddles, 
gold and silver ornaments, turbans, slippers, blades, 
swords, recalling the words of the prophet Ezekiel, 
‘Damascus was thy merchant in the multitude of 
wares of thy making for the multitude of all 
riches.’ 

‘‘] walked through ‘the street that is called 
Straight, and went through the Eastern gate 
through which St Paul had often passed. 

‘¢ We were shown the reputed house of Naaman 
the leper, the dwelling of Ananias, and the place 
from which St Paul was let down in a basket from 
the window. We visited the house of a well-to- 
do Jew to see the manners and customs of domestic 
life. 

“Tn the afternoon we took a carriage and drove 
outside the city, where we had an excellent view 
of it, and of the surrounding country. 

‘Our hotel is fairly comfortable. Before our 
windows runs the river Abana, which Naaman 
preferred to the waters of Jordan. 

“ April 14th.—We have visited to-day the Great 
Mosque. It is only within the last year or two 
that a Christian has been permitted to set foot in 
this building, and even now permission can only be 
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obtained upon application to the Consul. Such is 
the fanaticism of the people, that should you enter 
without first removing your shoes, you are liable 
to be stabbed. 

‘“The immense building, parts of which are 
believed to date from a period considerably before 
Christ, was originally a heathen temple. At a 
subsequent period it became sacred to our Lord; 
still later, about the year a.p. 634, when the city 
had fallen into the hands of the Moslems, the 
church was equally divided between Christ and 
Mahomed, but in 705 the Christians were finally 
expelled and the building was entirely dedicated to 
the false prophet. The Khalif Walid set himself 
to destroy and sweep away every trace of Christian 
worship. Strange to say, one inscription on a lofty 
part of the building outside, escaped his notice. 
With some difficulty, we climbed up upon one of 
the roofs till we reached the very spot, and there 
we read these words distinctly graven in Greek, 
which, as if in defiance of the usurper, had remained 
there unchallenged for nearly fifteen centuries, 
‘Thy kingdom (O Christ) is an everlasting kingdom 
and thy dominion endureth throughout all genera- 
tions.’ In the transept of the building we saw a 
small chapel or shrine, which is guarded with 
special care, and is said to contain the head of 
John the Baptist. 

‘The Mosque has three minarets, one of which, 
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called the minaret of the Bride, we ascended as far 
as the gallery or balcony, from which, five times 
within the twenty-four hours the Muezzin with 
sonorous voice calls to prayer. We heard this 
voice reyerberating thrillingly through the night, 
‘ Allah is great, I testify that there is no God but 
Allah; and Mahomed is the prophet of Allah; 
come to prayer.’ 

‘The view from the minaret was magnificent ; 
beneath and all around white or gaily painted 
dwellings with marble courts, fountains, orange and 
lemon trees in full luxuriance, domes and cupolas 
of endless variety; while beyond, on the one side 
stretched in the hazy light the vast brown desert, 
and on the other side towered the snow-clad peaks 
of Hermon and Lebanon. 

“ April 16th.—Friday. On this, their market 
and their sacred day, Damascus is seen in the 
splendour of its characteristic brilliance. Persian 
ladies in gorgeous silks of amber, purple, green, 
vermilion, and blue, swarthy Nubians in stainless 
white, pale-faced and effeminate looking Jews with 
long black ringlets, green turbaned Moslems, 
Bedouins of the desert, wild looking and half 
starved, a marvellous medley. 

“We started early this morning to visit Baal- 
beck, that remarkable spot amongst the mountains 
of Lebanon, 4000 feet above the sea, and contain- 
ing probably the grandest ruins in the world. 
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To-day we have seen these ruins, the Temple of 
the Sun, putting quite into the shade the magnifi- 
cent dimensions even of Solomon’s temple at 
Jerusalem. 

“There is a special Mahomedan festival to-day, 
and we have seen something of the fanatical orgies 
of these poor superstitious Moslems. 

“ April 17th.—Returned to Beirout. 

“April 18th.—I am glad of the rest of the 
Sabbath. By request, I took the service at the 
American church. A large number of visitors 
were present, including all our party. 

“ April 21st.—We left Beirout on Monday 
evening. Yesterday (Tuesday) we reached Cyprus, 
and went on shore for an hour or two. Cyprus is 
a beautiful island, and I was much pleased with 
my visit to it. 

“Last evening we left Cyprus, and are now on 
our way to the island of Rhodes. 

‘This is an Australian vessel; every berth is 
occupied, and a very miscellaneous set they are— 
English, American, German, French, Spanish, 
Syrian, Greek, Turk, and many other varieties. 

‘‘'The sea is a sheet of glass, not a breath stir- 
ring, and this quiet, restful existence I find delight- 
ful after the fatigues of our Syrian pilgrimage. 
The sea is of the most intense blue, and the balmy 
air delicious. 


‘« April 22nd.—We have now just passed Cnidus, 
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and are steering round the point of Cos, referred 
to in the Acts of the Apostles. We are sailing 
amid the countless islands of the Archipelago. No 
scene could well be more lovely. 

“For hours yesterday we were out of sight of 
land, and not a vessel was in sight; our vessel 
alone upon the sea; nothing but a world of waters 
around. This has a little surprised me, for one does 
not think how great a sea the Mediterranean is. 

‘“‘ April 23rd.—At 9 a.m. we reached the Bay 
of Smyrna. Here we made a detour by rail to 
Ephesus, and spent the day amid the ruins that are 
so eloquent of departed grandeur and glory. I felt 
it peculiarly interesting to be in the identical amphi- 
theatre referred to by Paul (Acts xix.), where the 
excited crowds cried out, ‘Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.’ 

“ April 26th.—We arrived here (Athens) yester- 
day morning by steamer from Smyrna. Athens, 
as you may suppose, is a striking and handsome 
city. It is rapidly being rebuilt and modernised. 
Since we arrived we have visited the Acropolis, 
Parthenon, Temple of Jupiter, etc. Yesterday we 
had a little service on Mars Hill, where Paul 
preached to the men of Athens so long ago. 

‘Tt is pleasant to think that I am now turning 
my steps homewards, . . . 

‘Dr Gibson, Mr Taylor, and I (the original 
triumvirate) have had unbroken and delightful 
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fellowship, our friendship now being closer than 
ever.! 

‘“¢ May 2nd.—Coming from Athens to Constan- 
tinople, one feels not only that he is going back 
from Europe to Asia, but that you are returning 
once more to Orientalism, Mahometanism, and 
semi-barbarism. Nevertheless, Constantinople is a 
very remarkable city. ‘The entrance to it, as you 
come in from the sea of Marmora to the ‘Golden 
Horn,’ passing Seraglio, is truly magnificent. As 
we steamed in on Friday afternoon, the sea was 
like a mirror, and the countless white domes and 
gilded minarets gave the city an appearance of 
splendour worthy of the ‘Sublime Porte.’ 

“Yesterday we visited the magnificent mosque 
of St Sophia. I can hardly describe in a letter our 
strange experiences there. It was a special day, 
and the ‘Ramadan’ is near. 

“Of course I scrupulously took off my boots 
before I entered, and went softly in in slippers. 
There were hundreds of wealthy Mahomedan 
ladies squatted on the floor, dressed in richest 
satins of every conceivable colour; no rainbow 
was ever more brilliant. 

“At different parts of the building venerable 

* Dr Munro Gibson bore much the same testimony in his tribute to 
the memory of his friend when he remarked, ‘* He was one of those 
with whom you could travel three months, as I did in the East, and 


end the journey with a higher appreciation of his character and a 
greater affection for the man than ever.” 
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priests were preaching, devout Moslems were 
prostrating themselves and kissing the ground, 
some were mournfully calling on Allah to come 
and help them. Here, a man was busy. washing 
his feet at a fountain within the sacred precincts. 
I wished to go near to hear an Abrahamic-looking 
orator, but our dragoman would not allow me, and 
assured me that on such a day the fanatics would 
not hesitate to stab a Christian ‘infidel’ who dared 
to approach. 

“Tt was deplorably sad to think that in this 
splendid temple, which was built as a Christian 
church long ages ago, such superstition should be 
rampant now. 

‘“¢ May 6th.—On Tuesday we sailed through the 
Bosphorus, a beautiful sail of fifteen miles, into the 
Black Sea. It blew half a gale during the night. 
However, we reached Varna in safety about 6 a.M., 
and took train for Rustchuck, in Bulgaria. There, 
about 3 p.M., we entered this vessel on the Danube, 
and are now moving in a north-westerly direction. 

‘“‘The river is in full flood. The banks are flat 
and wooded. 

“It is evident that we are coming north. At 
Constantinople the heat was oppressive; here, on 
the Danube, I cannot get warm. We are looking 
on the Balkan Mountains, white with snow to the 
base. Yesterday, in the train, we passed some 
miles of snow. 
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“The food on board is fairly good. I shall 
be glad to partake of an honest English dinner 
again. 

“ May 7th.—We have just passed through the 
so-called “Iron Gates” of the Danube, precipitous 
rocks on either side and the river rushing through 
with such force it seems a wonder we can make 
way against it. 

‘We are now passing from the region of Mos- 
lemism, and the Greek Church appears to be the 
dominant one, if one may judge from the village 
churches we see in the country as we sail on. 

‘¢ May gth.—We did not continue in the steamer 
beyond Belgrade; having passed through the most 
picturesque part of the Danube we took the train 
from Belgrade to Buda Pesth and Vienna, the 
latter we reached last evening. It seems a city of 
great beauty and magnificence. I am starting to- 
day for Passau; our party has now scattered in 
various directions. I expect Mr Taylor to join me 
at Antwerp. 

‘“¢ May 12th.—Nuremberg. I reached this fine 
old German town this afternoon. To-morrow I 
expect to spend the night at Frankfort. Friday, 
Wiesbaden; thence by Rhine steamer to Cologne, 
rail to Brussels, Antwerp, etc. 

‘“« May 20th.—London! Arrived safely at home, 
grateful to God for His abounding mercy.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
iN THE-PULPIT 


** Great truths are greatly won, not found by chance, 
Nor wafted on the breath of summer dream, 
But grasped in the great struggle of the soul 
Hard buffeting with adverse wind and stream.””—Bonar. 


In March 1868 the late Archibald Forbes attended 
one Sunday the morning service at Colebrooke 
Row Church. Soon afterwards there appeared in 
a London journal a graphic and characteristic 
word-portrait of the preacher, by the pen of the 
distinguished war correspondent. 

“Mr Davidson’s appearance,” wrote Archibald 
Forbes, ‘‘is in his favour; he has a bright, open 
countenance, with a very expressive eye. His 
cerebral development is exceptionally good, the 
forehead being both high and broad, an especial 
fulness being noticeable in the locality of the 
temples. The lower part of the face is not par- 
ticularly striking, its leading expression when in 
repose being that of a certain lively cleverness; 
when lit up with the prompt, ready smile, that of 
brisk, bright, sparkling humour. 

“The tout ensemble of the man gives one the 
impression that he is a clever, perhaps a very 
clever man, gifted with a power of speculation as 
contra-distinguished from imagination; a clear, 
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incisive speaker and thinker; probably a good 
debater, seeing through an opponent’s fallacy with 
a glance out of the clear, cold eye, and able to 
expose it promptly, and most likely with a shrewd 
touch of not ill-humoured but telling sarcasm ; 
fond enough of a joke, especially if there is an 
opening for a quick, ready, apropos repartee; 
ready for any quantity of work, and perhaps some- 
what inclined to be impatient of any obstacles he 
may find in the road of his accomplishing his work. 

“A jerky, impatient movement, both of body 
and limbs, especially just before the commence- 
ment of, and immediately after, he has begun his 
sermon, is very characteristic of the man. It 
displays itself in a rapid bending and unbending 
of the knee-joints when he is in an erect position, 
as if he were shaking himself into trim; in a 
hurried touch of the hair with the hand; in a 
general difficulty to maintain a quiescent posture. 
Possibly it would not be right to attribute this to 
nervousness, for to allappearance Mr Davidson’s self- 
possession in the pulpit is complete, as indeed we are 
inclined to imagine it is under any circumstances. 

‘‘Mr Davidson’s style of preaching is of the 
strictly intellectual stamp, appealing in the main 
to the reasoning faculties. 

“He is always pleasing, because his style is 
fresh and pointed. He is frequently deeply in- 
teresting, because he does not trammel himself 
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with set dogmatisms, but aims at striking, original, 
new, and often extremely important views, which 
he likes the better if they appear startling at first, 
because they offer all the better field for his 
ingenuity to reconcile them to us. 

‘‘ When he wants relief for his squarely finished, 
and firmly clenched edifice of reasoning he finds it, 
and finds it with much point, in an apt and telling 
anecdote, or a quotation which seems to drop into 
the niche specially made for it.” 

It is interesting to turn from this sketch of the 
preacher to one written by Mr Austin Dobson, 
who for many years regularly attended the services 
at St Andrew’s Church, Ealing. In a private letter 
Mr Austin Dobson writes :— 

“Of his sincerity, his earnestness, his affectionate 
persuasiveness, it is needless for me to speak. But 
what I think struck me most in his sermons was 
their method and constructive power; he never gave 
us ill-digested thoughts. I do not know whether 
he wrote readily or laboriously, but the result was 
always well put together, and after the opening 
words one felt assured that something would be 
developed and that the argument was going 
somewhere. 

‘‘ His vocabulary, J remember, was very care- 
fully chosen; he rarely used what is called a 
‘dictionary word’ without an exact sense of its 
import and value. 
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“He did not, as many do, make any parade of 
extra-theological literature, but his illustrations 
from natural science were generally of the happiest. 

“T frequently came away thinking I should like 
‘to read that sermon,’ and I was sometimes able to 
do so in the magazine. 

‘“¢ His addresses to children were, in my opinion, 
unsurpassable. Indeed, they occasionally gave one 
so much to remember profitably, that they might 
almost be said to distract attention from the more 
academic discourse that followed. I wish we could 
hear them still.” 

A characteristic feature of his sermons, fre- 
quently commented upon, was the endless variety 
of matter and style. It was doubtless this diver- 
sity of diction, which enabled him to hold success- 
fully, for the remarkable period of thirty years, the 
pastorate of Islington. It was always a cardinal 
point with him to preach no sermon which had not 
been through the mill of thought and care in his 
study. They were thus void of verbosity and dis- 
cursive deviations from the main theme or starting 
point. They were written in a clear, distinct 
hand, and punctuated with accurate precision ; 
this so facilitated delivery, that many believed 
they were preached extempore. 

One! who attended the ministry at Islington 
from first to last writes :— 


1 Mr John Lamont. 
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‘“‘A notable feature of Dr Davidson’s preach- 
ing was the inspiration he drew from the Old 
Testament Scriptures. He gathered gems from 
apparently the most unlikely soils, and in his 
skilful hands records that appeared but of ordi- 
nary, every-day events, were made to develop 
spiritual teaching, and set out in kis own pic- 
turesque language were found to be full of 
interest and instruction. In fact, it would hardly 
be too bold to say that many of his attentive 
hearers discovered in the Old Testament mines of 
wealth they had never dreamed of, and henceforth 
it became to them a different book.” 

“‘ Dr Davidson,” writes Dr Joseph Parker, “has 
made so broad and clear a mark for himself, that 
it is needless to draw public attention to a ministry 
so fruitful and so happy. 

‘“¢ As a preacher, he is peculiarly instructive ; as 
an honest expositor of sacred mysteries, he is calm, 
exact, critical, and earnest. Every word of his 
discourses is specially elected to its place; nothing 
is done perfunctorily ; everywhere the careful 
workman shows his skilled and patient hand. 
What wonder, then, that his name should be held 
in great honour by all who know him?” 


1 Extract from a short congratulatory article written by Dr Parker 
in the Fountain, on the occasion when Dr Davidson completed the 
twenty-first year of his ministry, and when he and Dr Parker exchanged 
pulpits, February z1st, 1878. 


CHAPTER XVII 


MINISTRATIONS IN HIGHWAYS 
AND BYWAYS 


‘‘ That best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” —W orDsworTH. 


In his many journeyings hither and thither through- 
out the United Kingdom, fulfilling preaching and 
lecturing engagements, ample opportunity was 
afforded Dr Davidson for forming an opinion 
respecting the characteristics, from a religious 
point of view, of the four nationalities. 

The statement was once made by him, that he 
had been led to the conclusion that the English- 
man was the least religious of all. He regarded 
the four nations in the following ratio: “ Al- 
though spiced with not a little superstition, the 
Irishman was the most decidedly religious, his 
maxim being—Religion Jefore business; with 
the Welshman it was religion and business; with 
the Scotchman business and religion; with the 
Englishman business before religion. At the 
same time,” he added that, ‘‘ whilst of all four 
the Englishman was the most difficult to impress, 


when once he became deeply in earnest he proved 
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the highest type of all, and made a business of 
religion.” 

It was by no means an easy matter to cope with 
the numerous requests to ages and lecture which 
were received. 

The morning post usually brought a large batch 
of such petitions; many from poor and struggling 
churches soliciting help. Often, such letters would 
be handed to members of the family, with the 
query: ‘‘ What shall I do?” The usual reply 
was: ‘‘Could you not grant this request, it seems 
specially urgent and pressing?” then would come 
the rejoinder: ‘ But here are four or five more 
demands of the same kind. Some must be re- 
fused.” Many had to be satisfied with a half promise 
of a visit a year or two later. The following is a 
list from his pocket-book of preaching and lecturing 
engagements fulfilled in one year (1890) :— 


High Barnet. Hastings. 
Hull. New Barnet. 
Luton. Hawick. 
Stockton. Glasgow. 
Abingdon. Stirling. 
Aldershot. Paisley. 
Chester. Edinburgh. 
Liverpool. Nottingham. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Bristol. 
Northampton. Swansea. 


M 
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Bath. Bristol. 
Blandford. Trowbridge. 
Colwyn Bay. Cardiff. 
Southport. Sandy. 
Liverpool, Y.M.C.A. — Derby. 
Leighton Buzzard. Crewe. 
Ealing. Leicester. 
Thaxted. Portsmouth. 
Gravesend. Watford. 
Kingston. Manchester. 
Crewe. Leeds. 
Saltcoats. Hastings. 
Douglas. Newcastle. 
Ramsay. Gateshead. 
Carnarvon. South Shields. 
St Austell. Sunderland. 
Helston. Southport. 
Devonport. Rock Ferry. 
Totnes. Birmingham. 
Torquay. Walsall. 
Dublin. Newark. 
Weston-Super-Mare. Wolverhampton. 


In June 1872 he accepted a cordial invitation 
and request to visit Paris, and there address the 
Synod of the National Reformed Church of 
France. On this occasion the late eminent 
historian and statesman, M. Guizot, was also 
present, and took an active part in the proceed- 
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ings. To this Dr Davidson afterwards referred 
in the following words :— 

“‘Amid the exciting, and sometimes painful 
debates which sprang out of the strange ad- 
mixture of Evangelicalism and Rationalism in the 
assembly, the gentle voice of Guizot was always 
raised in support of the former school of doctrine, 
and though a man of keen intellect and vast 
erudition, he ever held that beyond the domain 
of reason, faith has a province of her own. 
Having been called upon to address the Synod 
on one of those days when unhappily the opposing 
camps were arrayed against each other with a 
more than ordinary manifestation of feeling, I felt 
it most difficult to be as boldly decided as con- 
science required in the vindication of evangelical 
truth. But I remember how, with all the pro- 
verbial politeness which lends a charm to the 
French character, the Synod received my speech 
with every demonstration of kindness; and how, 
at its close, M. Guizot gave me his hand in the 
most cordial manner, endorsing the sentiments 
which had been uttered, and expressing the lively 
interest which he took in the past history and 
struggles of our Church. He was a man whose 
studies had a range one would almost have 
thought universal. To the intellectual excursions 
of this great thinker the spirit of true religion 
gave a tone, and to quote the language of the 
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Psalmist: ‘In the multitude of his thoughts within 
him God’s comforts were his delight.’” 

In August of the same year (1872) Dr 
Davidson addressed the Welsh Synod at Car- 
narvon, on which occasion he remarked that he 
wished exceedingly he was able to give utterance, 
in the language most dear to the Assembly, to the 
message of salutation and brotherly esteem he was 
deputed to bring from the Presbyterian Church of 
England. 

When, some months previously, he had ad- 
dressed the Synod in France, he had contrived to 
do so in the language of the country, but he 
could not conceive of any man born outside the 
principality qualifying himself to speak Welsh! 
However, he continued, even when he did not 
understand all that was being said, he was inwardly 
conscious of the spiritual warmth, the earnestness 
and vigour, which characterised the proceedings. 

He further expressed the opinion that churches 
so practically one in doctrine, discipline, and govern- 
ment, could not afford, in these times, to stand at 
a distance from each other, but should unite in 
manifesting to the world their faith in the great 
doctrines of Christ. 

He must have been frequently cheered and 
encouraged by the grateful testimony received 
from many, that lasting good had resulted from 
his ministrations afar and near. The following 
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is but one example of numerous instances of the 
same kind. Referring to a visit paid to White- 
haven, the Rev. Matthew Young writes: ‘Dr 
Thain Davidson preached on a Tuesday afternoon 
in March 1893 to a large congregation from the 
words—“ Yet the Lord will command His loving 
kindness in the daytime, and in the night His song 
shall be with me, and my prayer unto the God of 
my life,” Psalm xlii. 8.” 

‘* He called his subject ‘The Lights and Shadows 
of a Christian’s Life,’ and preached from it a most 
beautiful and helpful sermon, which went home to 
every heart, and is remembered to this day by 
many. After the benediction, a local minister, 
who had been called to pass through much sorrow, 
came to me and begged to be introduced to Dr 
Davidson. I introduced him, and taking the 
preacher's hand in both his, with tears in his 
eyes he said, ‘My heart-felt thanks for your 
God-sent message; that sermon was preached 
for me.’ 

“ Dr Davidson was quite touched, and said that 
it was a great joy to him to know his message had 
been so used by God. But I think everyone that 
day felt ‘that sermon was preached for me.’ 

“‘In the evening Dr Davidson preached to young 
men on ‘London at Midnight, or the Perils of 
Large Cities.’ The weather was most inclement, 
but notwithstanding the church was packed by 
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an immense audience, principally consisting of 
young men. 

‘‘ The sermon made a very deep impression, and 
proved just ‘the word in season’ to not a few who 
that night began a new life in Christ Jesus. 

‘¢ Altogether, Dr Davidson’s visit to Whitehaven 
was a never-to-be-forgotten one, and marked an 
epoch in the history of the Presbyterian Church 
there.” 

In Ireland he was ever a welcome visitor. 
Once, at the close of a lecture delivered in 
Belfast, an enthusiastic audience showed thei’ 
appreciation by rising en masse and singing ‘“‘ Come 
back to Erin.” 

Referring to two occasions when he preached 
and lectured at the ‘‘ United Free Church of Scot- 
land” in Dublin, the Rev. William Proctor, minister 
of the church, writes: ‘The sermon on each 
Sabbath evening was addressed to young men, 
when the church was crowded to excess. Indeed, 
on one of these nights, when the address was 
on the ‘Evils of City Life,’ there was the largest 
congregation ever in my church during my ministry. 
The aisles and pulpit stairs not only being crowded 
with people, but the doors into the hall behind 
requiring to be left open, a large number of 
persons were content to remain there, and heard 
the preacher’s message, though they could not 
possibly see him. I know much good was done 
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by that sermon ; some of its sentences still linger 
in my memory. On his second visit he gave a 
lecture on ‘Scottish Wit and Humour,’ when our 
large lecture hall was filled in every part. 

“‘[ remember when I first met him, I thought 
he was a little rigid and cold in manner, but he 
had not been long in our house before we felt 
as if he had been a life-long friend. He played 
and frolicked with my children as if they had 
been his own. On the morning of the day 
succeeding his arrival, when my little girls came 
down to breakfast, he made the morning paper 
into a ‘kiss me if you can’ hat, and played all 
manner of pranks with them. Herein lay the 
secret of his success as a preacher for young 
people. He was ever of a youthful, buoyant, 
and active spirit. Nothing seemed to daunt him. 
I remember I was once filled with astonishment 
and envy on hearing how many meetings he had 
addressed, and how many thousands of miles he 
had journeyed to do so in six months. 

‘‘He not only took a deep interest in young 
men himself, but he did everything to enlist the 
sympathy of others in them. Any little success I 
have achieved in the ministry, I ascribe to some of 
the hints he gave me. 

‘His memory will ever be to me fragrant and 
redolent with bright, soul-inspiring thoughts.” 

The following letters were written in response 
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to invitations received in later days to visit 
Dublin :— 
“ Eauinc, March 14th, 1895. 

“Dear Mr Procror,—lI have been earnestly 
considering whether 1 could manage (D.V.) to 
pay another visit to your folks. | 

“Ts it a sign of old age, this growing reluctance 
to leave home, or what is it? I suppose you will 
say it ought to be resisted, so I have been wonder- 
ing whether I could manage to be with you on the 
23rd of June? Would that do, and, if so, should 
I get a substitute, or would you prefer to occupy 
my post? The disadvantage of the latter arrange- 
ment would be that I should not have your bright 
society, and therefore should want one inducement 
to come. 

“T trust the fact that you do not say anything 
of Mrs Proctor means that she is well; also your 
bairnies, 

“T continue to thank God for the pleasant 
change to Ealing, for we all like the place and 
people very much. 

‘My family (seven of us) were in Dublin and 
Killarney last August, but you were from home. 

‘Your church report has not yet come, but I 
hope it will. 

‘‘'With kind regards,—Believe me, most sin- 
cerely yours, 

‘“]. THatn Davipson.” 
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“ Eauine, 29th December 1898. 

“My pear Mr Procror,—Believe me, it is 
with much regret that I do not see my way to 
come over to Dublin. Your warm letter would 
have persuaded me, if anything would; but I have 
an extreme reluctance—I don’t know why—to go 
so far from home, 

‘¢ My first impulse is to say, ‘Yes, I will come 
with pleasure,’ but I am afraid that, as the date 
drew near, I should regret it, and try to back out 
of the engagement. So, it is safer to ask you to 
look in another direction. The work here goes 
on steadily, and I have much comfort in it. You 
appear to me to be full of energy, and of the 
blessing which God gives as the reward to faithful 
service. 

“With all kind wishes for the year 1899,—I 
am, most truly yours, 

‘© J. THatn Davipson.” 


Referring to a visit which Dr Davidson paid to 
Belfast in 1889, the Rev. John M‘Lay, B.D., writes : 
‘“‘'This visit was most successful and delightful. 
Our own church was too small to accommodate 
those desirous to hear him, and St Enoch’s, the 
largest church in the city, was placed at our 
disposal by Dr Hanna. 

“Seldom, if ever, was such a representative 
gathering brought together by any minister. It 
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was indeed marvellous to see such a number of 
leading ministers and laymen come together to 
listen to a religious lecture on a week evening. 

‘It was an education of the highest kind to be 
associated with Dr Davidson even for a short 
time. He was always gracious, clear, and wise in 
his judgment, and most sympathetic; a most 
lovable man.” 

During the forty and odd years of active 
ministry, it was only on few and rare occasions 
that a holiday of complete rest was taken. Each 
summer season, as it approached, brought from 
various churches at health resorts requests to 
occupy their pulpits. By conducting these 
services, Dr Davidson gave considerable aid in 
building up country churches, largely increasing 
their congregations, and extending their influence ; 
and many temporary visitors, belonging to other 
denominations, expressed their gratitude for the 
spiritual invigoration received during these seasons 
of physical and mental relaxation. 

The month of August was for several years 
spent in North Wales, where he took an affec- 
tionate and paternal interest in several of the 
Welsh Presbyterian churches; in many cases 
watching their growth from the start. 

A leading office-bearer of the church at Colwyn 
Bay writes: “ Dr Davidson was deeply interested 
in the success of our little Presbyterian church 
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here, and the services conducted by him during 
August for several years were most attractive. 
The church was crowded to overflowing every 
Sunday morning and evening by congregations 
who were deeply impressed by his sermons.” 

To this writer, the two following letters were 
addressed from Ealing, when the burden of years 
was beginning to be felt :— 

“ April 10th, 1895. 

‘¢ Dear Mr L——,—Your kind proposal is to me 
very attractive, but I cannot get Mrs Davidson to 
assent to my preaching in August, nor my young 
people to visit the same haunt this season. I have 
also received a pressing invitation from the Presby- 
terian church at Llandudno, but have declined 
it. I have no idea before me for the summer, not 
the slightest. Personally, and as far as I am con- 
cerned myself, I would at once obey your call, for 
I love Wales, but you see we live under a Queen, 
and I suppose I must yield to the fair sex. 

“T am also so interested in your little church 
that I should be sorry if your summer services 
were not in all respects successful, but I daresay 
my people would rather that for one season, at 
least, I take an absolute holiday. 

‘‘] hope you enjoyed your visit to the East, and 
got some successful photos. 

‘‘Kindest regards to all your circle who I hope 
are well.—Yours most truly, 

“J. THarn Davipson.” 
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To the same :— 

“ Eauine, September 3rd, 1895. 

“Though I have not been in North Wales this 
summer, I have thought much and often of Colwyn 
Bay, and have hoped that the services in your 
pretty little church have been in every sense 
successful, but I have not seen one person who 
has been in that locality. 

‘‘ We have had a somewhat varied holiday . . . 
amid it all I have had many warm leanings towards 
Colwyn Bay, perhaps, if God should spare us, we 
may visit North Wales again. Have you had a 
good share of visitors this summer? 

“Tt seems to me, to have been a very fine season 
as regards weather, at least it has been so where- 
ever I have chanced to wander. 

‘With kind regards, very sincerely yours. 
“J. THatn Davipson.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
PUBLICATIONS 


** Better to have the poet’s heart than brain, 

To feel than write; but better far than both, 

To be on earth a poem of God's making.” 
Hap Dr Davidson been possessed with the idea 
of posing as a /ittérateur, he might have selected 
from his discourses for publication excerpts written 
in a style more erudite and classical than the more 
familiar and conversational phraseology he adopted 
when addressing his special appeals to young men. 

In these simple and straightforward “talks,” 
his language was forceful and directly practical, 
he rarely touched on theoretical difficulties, on 
higher criticism, or philosophical speculation, To 
quote his own words: ‘‘My observation is,” he 
writes, ‘‘that though young men may not like to 
be talked #0, they do like to be talked with, and 
in yielding to the request for the publication of 
these addresses, I have thought it well to leave 
them in the free and conversational form in which 
they were delivered. 

“They affect,” he adds, “‘no exegetical merit, 
nor attempt the discussion of any speculative 
question, but are familiar and direct appeals to the 
heart. Nothing in the course of my ministry has 


yielded me more encouragement than the testimony 
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which has come to me from hundreds of young 
men, that they have been helped and stimulated 
by these plain-spoken addresses to resist the 
temptations of city life. Many is the touching 
letter | have received which has told of a fierce 
struggle, and in not a few instances, of a decisive 
victory. 

‘For one who is troubled with difficulties about 
inspiration or miracles, or some of the phases of 
modern thought, I have found scores whose dis- 
tressing conflict has had to do rather with practical 
life, and my endeavour has been specially to deal 
with such, and with a grateful heart I can testify 
that the effort has not been fruitless,” 

The first of the series to appear in book form 
was, “Talks with Young Men,” which was 
published in 1884.1 This was received with such 
favour that the author was induced to publish in 
1885 a second volume, or series of addresses 
entitled: ‘‘Forewarned, Forearmed,” this was 
followed later by ‘Sure to Succeed,’ ‘The City 
Youth,’ ‘A Good Start,’ etc. 

“These volumes propound a cheerful, manly, 
practical Christianity,” was the comment of a 
London journal, and by way of illustration it gives 
the following quotation: ‘Christianity comes not 


1 He had previously published a short treatise on the Island of 
Cyprus (in relation to its position in the Scriptures) which went 
through several editions. It was first issued in 1878, at the time when 
the Island became a British possession. 
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to lop off any of our human affections, nor crush 
them out of us, but to purify and expand them. 
The life of the monk, the celibate, the anchorite, 
the recluse, is contrary to the whole genius of our 
religion. 

“Many within the Church are largely re- 
sponsible for the aversion that is felt for religion 
by those without. When the only apparent effect 
of piety is to make a man insipid, narrow, childish, 
full of whims and affectations; when the main 
difference between him and other men seems to be 
that he is more selfish, and that he is ruled by but 
one aim, namely, to save his soul from future 
torment, it is no matter of surprise that many are 
repelled. 

‘‘ But is that the sort of portrait Christ presents 
to us in the Gospels? No! a thousand times no! 
Show me the open countenance, the manly gait, the 
chivalrous air, the large and generous heart, and I 
shall be more ready to think of Christ’s ideal. For 
the true Christian is the largest built of any man, 
has the biggest heart, and the widest sympathy.” 

Another critic in remarking upon the ‘absolute 
manliness and freedom from effeminate sentiment ” 
which characterised these discourses, gives as an 
example the following quotation from an address 
entitled, ‘Pious Patriotism,” where, after an 
enthusiastic eulogy on General Gordon, Dr David- 
son continues: ‘‘ But, I would not for a moment 
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wish to convey the impression that heroes are con- 
fined to campaigns and battlefields. I venture to 
assert that in the commonest spheres of civil and 
prosaic life may be found instances of an equally 
noble, though less showy heroism. 

‘There are heroes of the workshop, of the 
counter, of the office, of the market place, on 
whose courage may be put as severe a: strain as 
though they stood upon the field of battle, amid 
the glitter of cold steel and the rattle of musketry. 
When a man has to fight with poverty, with 
losses, with bad debts, with disappointments, with 
temptations, and still keeps his head to the wind, 
battles on bravely, refuses to knock under, vows 
still to ‘trust in God and do the right,’ I say, 
though he has no epaulettes on his shoulders, nor 
medals on his breast, he is as truly a man anda 
hero as though he had stormed a citadel.” 

The Literary World in referring to the volume 
entitled ‘The City Youth,” speaks of the third 
lecture, ‘Keep thyself pure” (1 Cor. vi. 19), 
as ‘¢pre-eminently eloquent and pathetic. After 
describing the splendour and opulence of the gay 
metropolis of Achaia, and comparing it with all its 
luxury and profligacy to our modern capitals, Dr 
Davidson points out that even as the young men 
of Corinth, with such surroundings, pleaded their 
inability to lead pure and holy lives, so now, many 
a young man declares it is hopeless to grapple with 
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the temptations that assail him, but the same certain 
way of escape pointed out by the Apostle is open 
now, even as it was then.” “I know,” continues 
Dr Davidson with grave emphasis, “that many will 
differ from me and rather applaud writers who 
expose to public gaze depths of iniquity such as 
Sodom never surpassed. But my conviction is 
deliberate and unchanged, that any good that may 
be done, is enormously counterbalanced by the 
evil that is wrought. 

“The innocent and guileless are made familiar 
with matters that should never be whispered in 
their ear, and the record of loathsome vice only 
stimulates imitation.” 

“It would surprise us” (adds the Literary 
World) ‘‘if the consciences of most people did not 
bear witness to the truth of this statement.” 

He had a liking to give his addresses anti- 
thetical titles such as, — ‘Profession without 
practice and practice without profession,” ‘“ Be- 
ginning well but ending ill,” “Right but not per- 
fect,” ‘‘Half-hearted, therefore a failure,” 
‘Pampered in youth, ruined in prime.” 

Such titles as: “Sleeping under the sermon,” 
“‘ Destroyed by prosperity,” “Feeding on ashes,” 
“Lord I will follow Thee, but ,” and many 
others of a similar type give some idea of the 
author’s piquant style, for as the text is, so is the 
sermon. 

N 
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The Glasgow Herald referring to ‘A Good 
Start,” remarks, “ Dr Davidson shows great skill 
and ingenuity in dealing with the Bible, and 
especially Old Testament incidents, and extracting 
from them suitable lessons. 

““¢'The Reckless Horseman,’ ‘The Scapegrace,’ 
‘The Brass Founder of Tyre,’ and ‘Men of 
Pluck’ are admirable examples of a perfectly 
legitimate method of making Scripture attractive, 
and giving freshness to old plain truths.” 

Another journal draws attention to his 
‘‘brotherly words” on ‘mutual helpfulness,” 
quoting the following passage: “God has so 
ordained that we are mutually dependent on one 
another, and I hardly know which of the two is 
worse; the self-conceit of the man who imagines 
he can stand alone, or the selfishness of the man 
who has no instinctive desire to help his neighbour 
when in trouble. Why, away from religion 
altogether, it is our duty to lean and to carry, 
for it is seldom indeed that there is not a stronger 
than ourselves who can render us aid, and equally 
seldom that there is not a feebler than ourselves 
to whom we may doa service. . . . Why are such 
things permitted in a world that is under the 
government of an all-wise God, but to teach us 
a lesson of interdependence, and make us feel that 
we are ‘one body, and everyone members one 
of another.’ What Joab said to Abishai is just 
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what each of us should say to one another: ‘If 
I am in trouble you will help me, if you are in 
trouble I will help you.’” 

Another refers to his “sound advice on not 
running into debt ”—“ Don’t seek to be too fine; 
be manly enough to appear just as you are; be 
content to begin life at the beginning, and to 
wait as others have done before you till your 
income warrants this and that unnecessary in- 
dulgence. It is an awkward-looking arrangement 
when a youth begins with the large end of the 
horn and comes out at the small end.” 

Another reference is made to his “shrewd 
remarks on the dangers of laziness ”—‘‘ There is 
nothing more demoralising than idleness. Idlers 
are the very stock out of which come gamblers, 
drunkards, and suicides.) When a man _ has 
nothing to do, his spirit sours, his energy dies 
out of him, his manhood withers. ‘Industry,’ 
as Isaac Barrows says, ‘is a fence to virtue.’ 

‘‘'We are sometimes told of persons who are 
killing themselves with overwork, but of this I 
am certain, that many a life is shortened through 
sheer ennui and aimlessness.” 

“ Dr Davidson,” writes another journal, ‘“ under- 
stands well the difficulties and temptations of a 
great city.” Then follows the quotation: ‘I 
know no spot on earth which, as it presents itself 
to many an inexperienced stranger during the 
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first few months or even years of his sojourn in 
it, appears more truly a ‘great wilderness,’ than 
this five-millioned-peopled aggregate of bricks and 
mortar. 

‘““Many of you can bear testimony to the 
truth of the old Latin proverb: ‘Magna civitas, 
magna solitudo ’—a great city, a great solitude; 
for for a time at least you felt that in no Arabian 
desert, or Highland moor, or American prairie, 
could you feel more absolutely solitary than you 
did in this multitudinous Babylon. The mere 
presence of a throng gives no sense of companion- 
ship, so long as there is no hand that gives a 
loving grasp, no face that returns a smiling re- 
cognition. The very feeling of loneliness in- 
creases your danger, for in your craving for 
diversion you are apt to fall into the hands of 
men who will do you no good. There are always 
prowling about, worthless fellows who are on 
the watch for such as you; despicable creatures, 
living idle and vicious lives, and ever ready to 
sponge upon new-comers who are seemingly with- 
Guta friend... 

‘Many, many are your difficulties, your dangers, 
your discouragements, and you are apt to imagine 
that you are fighting the battle all alone, that no 
one knows the mental conflicts you pass through, 
the fierce assaults you have to withstand; but this 
is an entire mistake, and I would remind thee 
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to-night, thou young pilgrim and warrior, that 
there is One who is marking thine every step, 
watching thine every struggle, and who, if thou 
trust Him, will carry thee safely through. 

“¢ Wilt thou not from this time cry unto Me, 
my Father, Thou art the Companion of my 
youth?’ (see marginal rendering in Revised 
Version), and whose comforting voice you may 
hear in the words of the text: ‘He knoweth 
thy walking through this great wilderness’ 
(Dent-i,-7:)” 

Without doubt, the influence for good of these 
“ genuinely human compositions” was too far 
reaching for the full extent of their usefulness to 
be known.! 

It was indeed heartening and encouraging to 
receive such manifold testimony as reached Dr 
Davidson from all parts of the world, that not 
in vain had he sent forth these messages of ‘“ wise 
counsel laden with the fruits of a ripe experience. 

He was gratified as a physician might be who 
had skilfully and successfully diagnosed a case of 
physical disease and suffering, when one and 
another wrote to him of benefit and help received. 

There were also other letters which told of 
tragic misery and woeful distress of mind, and 
were of such a nature that after having en- 


1 They were republished in American journals, and translated into 
various languages, French, German, and even Arabic. 
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deavoured to administer comfort and to point out 
the way of escape in his reply, he guarded such 
outpourings of mental distress from the possibility 
of falling into other hands, by their destruction. 

Often through indirect channels he heard as it 
were haphazard of interesting incidents connected 
with his books. Such an instance occurred to- 
wards the close of his Ealing ministry, when one 
Sunday he was unable through temporary illness 
to conduct the evening service. 

At the suggestion of one of the elders, a young 
missionary who had happened to attend the morn- 
ing service was asked to officiate in the evening. 
At the close of his sermon the missionary remarked 
that he had but recently returned from mission 
work in the Bahama Islands, and had desired to 
make the personal acquaintance of Dr Thain 
Davidson, that he might tell him of an interest- 
ing episode he had met with in one of the most 
remote of these distant islands. 

He had there fallen upon a lonely seaman, who 
some years before had suffered shipwreck on the 
coast, and who, notwithstanding his isolated posi- 
tion, and his being cut off from all religious in- 
fluences, was evidently a believer in better things. 
In narrating his story to the missionary, he 
graphically described the wreck of his vessel, the 
loss of most of his comrades, and practically all his 
worldly possessions; but he continued, one article 
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which had proved of great value had been saved 
from the wreckage, and he handed to the missionary 
a well-worn copy of Dr Davidson’s sermons. 
“This,” said the sailor, “‘has been read and re- 
read by me and my companions. It has been all 
our religious library, for Bible or Prayer Book we 
have none, and,” he added, with feeling emphasis, 
“that book has done us a power of good, Boss.” 

The following “aftermath” was gathered by a 
member of Colebrooke Row Church on April sth, 
1906, at a meeting held at Islington Church to 
welcome the Rev. David Sutherland from Sua-bue, 
Swatow, on which occasion the missionary prefaced 
his address by stating that Islington held a charm 
for him, from the fact that it was for so many 
years the scene of the life and labours of “the 
hero” of his youth and early manhood, Dr Thain 
Davidson, whose books he had read “with keen 
appreciation and large profit.” 

When a lad of twelve years of age, he heard 
Dr Davidson deliver a lecture in a far northern 
town, the subject being, “ A trip to the remotest 
stars,” to which he had listened with wonder and 
veneration, and, he added, if to any man, it was to 
Dr Davidson, he owed the inspiration which finally 
led him to the mission field of China. 


CHAPTER XIX 


LAST DAYS AT ISLINGTON—CALL TO 
EALING 1891 


‘¢ Farewell! a word that must be, and hath been, 
A sound which makes us linger ,—yet—farewell.” 
—Byron. 


In the spring of 1891, Dr Davidson suffered from 
a severe attack of influenza, which resulted in 
considerable loss of strength and vitality. Though 
the unyielding spirit strove to resist and overcome 
the effects of this illness, recovery was slow, and it 
was obvious that the attack had told seriously (for 
the time at any rate) on his constitution. 

His family and friends began to have grave mis- 
givings with regard to his continuing to undertake 
the many arduous duties connected with the pasto- 
rate of Islington, but remonstrances, even from his 
physician, were in vain; the ordering lay in a 
Higher Power. 

The tired servant who had freely given the best 
years of life to strenuous work, was destined yet 
for further service, but in fresh pastures where the 
“yoke” was easier and the ‘ burden” lighter. 
Humanly speaking, this ‘“‘ removal ” resulted from 
a private conversation between Dr Davidson and 
his friend of many years, the Rev. Gavin Carlyle, 
M.A., who was then about to resign his ministry 
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at Ealing, and who suggested the idea that in this 
quieter sphere Dr Davidson might regain strength, 
and still (as he desired) remain in active service. 

Consequently, Mr Gavin Carlyle brought the 
matter before his congregation, and a cordial in- 
vitation to Ealing was sent to Dr Davidson. 

But it was not an easy matter to sever a con- 
nection of nearly thirty years. The uprooting cost 
minister and people many a_ painful heart-throb. 
There were also not a few in the surrounding 
neighbourhood who felt and expressed genuine 
sorrow and regret at the prospect of his departure 
from among them. 

The late Dr Thorburn M‘Gaw related an in- 
stance which he met with one day, when, as 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Church, he had to 
call on Dr Davidson in connection with the pro- 
posed removal to Ealing. Coming out of High- 
bury Station, Dr M‘Gaw was not sure of the 
required direction, and enquired of a policeman 
the way to Dr Davidson’s residence. The desired 
information was promptly given, and then the con- 
stable added: “I hope, sir, there is no truth in 
the rumour that Dr Davidson is about to leave 
this neighbourhood; that would, indeed, be a mis- 
fortune to us. We look up to him as a friend, 
and when I and my pals have a chance, we always 
go to hear him at the Agricultural Hall. He can- 
not be spared from Islington.” 
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On Sunday evening, September 19th, when the 
farewell sermon was preached at Colebrooke Row 
Church, springs of deep emotion were touched. 
The text was taken from John xvii. 4: “I have 
finished the work which thou gavest me to do.” 
The preacher first directed attention to the in- 
completeness which is stamped upon almost every 
mortal enterprise. ‘‘How numberless,” he re- 
marked, ‘‘are the illustrations that at once present 
themselves. There, in the studio of Michael 
Angelo one sees on the canvas the inception of a 
splendid painting; but little more than the outline 
exists. Beside the easel lie oils and brushes as the 
artist left them, but the fingers of the renowned 
genius are cold and stiff in death. 

“The skilful chisel of Thorswalden is never to 
give the finishing touch to the fine group in marble, 
which, at a glance, betrays the Danish sculptor’s 
marvellous power. 

‘“On his study table at Gad’s Hill lies the 
unfinished MS. of the last novel which Charles 
Dickens began. 

“The grandest engineering achievement of our 
time is inaugurated by Royalty amid flying banners 
and universal congratulations; but the architect 
of the gigantic bridge that spans the Forth never 
saw its completion. 

“So one might go on to mention project after 
project which human enterprise started but failed 
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to complete, of whose sanguine originator it might 
be said: ‘This man began to build, but was not 
able to finish.’ 

‘To each individual a task is given, a mission to 
fulfil, but who is he that at life’s close can dare to 
say, ‘I have finished the work which thou gavest 
me todo?’ Yet, seeing that the complete fulfil- 
ment of Christ’s great and mediatorial mission pro- 
vides each believer with a plea of full acceptance 
before God, the faithful servant need not be dis- 
couraged, though in his retrospect of service he 
feels that imperfectness has been stamped on all 
he has done. 

“There is a modified sense in which even such 
faulty workers may look back with feelings of 
grateful satisfaction upon Jabours which have been 
undertaken for God. If all earnestness has been 
given to the task and, looking for heavenly help, 
there has been a conscientious striving with all 
strength and ability to perform it, there may be 
no presumption in adopting the Master’s words; and 
when once this truth is realised it imparts to life 
an importance and dignity that are scarcely short 
of an inspiration. . . .” 

“This evening,” observed the minister in con- 
cluding his discourse,' “is a solemn occasion not 
only to the preacher, but to many whom I see 
before me. A chapter in our history closes to- 


1 An abridgment. 
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night. Never again shall I, as your pastor, pro- 
claim in this church the message of the Gospel ; 
my mission in this pulpit is ended. 

‘“‘For well nigh thirty years I have stood as a 
watchman on this tower proclaiming God’s truth. 
I have witnessed the power of the old Gospel (to 
which I cling as tenaciously as ever) to convert, to 
comfort, and to save. My spiritual children are in 
all parts of the world. God has blessed this pulpit 
far beyond what I had any right to expect. I 
believe He sent me here, equally do I believe He 
is now calling me elsewhere. He gave me a work 
to do in Islington, and, sadly imperfect as its 
execution has been, I feel I may venture through 
His Grace in some sense to say to-night, ‘I have 
finished the work that thou gavest me to do.’ 

‘To this church and people I have given the 
best part of my life, and they must always be dear 
to my heart. You have shown me kindness and 
forbearance far beyond what I deserved. I thank 
you for all your indulgence and your love. I am 
not going very far; perhaps some of you may yet 
come and settle down in the quiet suburb to which 
Iam to remove. You know what a welcome you 
will receive. 

“May God continue to bless and prosper His 
work among you, and at no distant date send you 
a pastor full of energy and zeal, whose labours 
will be blest far beyond what mine have been. 
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‘““¢ Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfect, be 
of good comfort, be of one mind, live in peace; 
and the God of love and peace shall be with you.’ 
Amen.” 

Of this service the Daily Chronicle wrote the 
next day: “On Sunday night, when Dr Thain 
Davidson preached his farewell sermon at Islington, 
the church was so crowded that hundreds were 
denied admission. At the close of his valedictory 
address, when he said ‘good-bye’ at the church 
door to his many friends who crowded round him 
for a final grasp of the hand, the scene was truly 
touching.” 


CHAPTER XX 


EALING, 1891-1898 


6¢ So didst thou travel on life’s common way 
In cheerful godliness.”’—W oRDSWORTH. 
Tue induction at Ealing took place on Wednesday 
evening, September 16th, when a large congrega- 
tion assembled to witness the proceedings. The 
‘induction charge ” was delivered by the late Rey. 
Donald Fraser, D.D., of Marylebone. 

The following Sunday Dr Davidson preached 
morning and evening for the first time in his new 
pastorate. ‘The church was crowded at both 
services, especially at the latter, when many were 
disappointed of admission. A large number of 
applications for sittings were made, and the 
outlook was most encouraging.” } 

In a pastoral letter which appeared in the 
congregational report, January 1902, the minister 
writes: “The past year has been one of much 
interest in the history of this congregation, and 
one that has been signally marked by tokens of 
the Divine favour and blessing. 

“Tf I had any anxiety in entering upon this 
field of labour, it was quickly dispelled by the 
remarkable manner in which the church has been 


1 Vide ‘* Presbyterian.” 
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filled at every service; by the heartiness with 
which so many friends have gathered round and 
attached themselves to our fellowship; and by the 
undoubted evidences of spiritual blessing; and, 
not least, by the cordial welcome I received from 
my old friend Mr Carlyle, whose characteristic 
magnanimity makes him second to none in re- 
joicing at what we may call the flowing tide of 
congregational prosperity.” 


In a letter to his son written on March 6th, 
1892, he remarks :— 


‘‘] find the work here very pleasing and very 
interesting. New folks are still coming in, and 
soon I think every sitting in the church will be 
taken. 

“JT was assisted at the Communion Service this 
morning by the venerable Dr Stoughton; I 
enjoyed his address very much.” 


Again to the same on May 13th, 1892 :— 


“It may interest you to know that the meeting 
(organ opening) last evening was very successful. 
I will send you an account of it in the Middlesex 
Times of to-morrow, which will doubtless have a 
report. 

‘The new organ has a handsome appearance ; 
and as the pulpit and communion table were last 
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evening banked up with flowers and ferns, etc., 
the church looked well. 

“It was quite full, and the musical service—the 
new organ especially—seemed to give great satis- 
faction. ‘The collection amounted to £84; I had 
hoped it would be more, and that our instrument 
would stand free of debt. We have still, however, 
a burden of about £60 upon it.” 


The changes that took place in matters concern- 
ing the church were rapid and satisfactory. 

The small congregation of under thirty members 
who signed the “call,” soon increased to such an 
extent that within a few months it was found 
necessary to seat the gallery, hitherto left vacant. 

Within a year funds were raised for the pur- 
chase of an organ. The instrument built by 
Messrs G. Hill & Son, was erected at a cost of 
£550, and was opened at a musical service held on 
Thursday evening, May 14th, 1892, when an organ 
recital was given by Mr Fountain Meen. 

In 1893 the church was further considerably 
enlarged, provision being made for 200 additional 
sittings. 

The erection of a large lecture-hall and commodi- 
ous class-rooms was completed in 1897. These im- 
provements added materially to the comfort, and 
increased the efficiency of the church. The hall 
was opened on Wednesday evening, October 28th 
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(1897), when it was crowded with an enthusiastic 
audience; several of the local clergy showing their 
interest by taking part in the proceedings. 

It may here be mentioned that before the close 
of Dr Davidson’s ministry, the improved ground- 
rent and the original ground-rent of the church 
property were purchased, the trustees having 
thenceforth a freehold title to the buildings. 

The cost of all these improvements (about £5000) 
was defrayed, and all debt removed under his persua- 
sive influence, and by the responsive liberality of 
the congregation, without (it may be added) having 
recourse to a “Sale of Work” or Bazaar, means 
of collecting money which Dr Davidson never 
found it necessary to adopt throughout his 
ministry.+ 


Of the more spiritual effects of his ministry 
there were many impressive testimonies given. 
Towards the last days, one qualified te form an 
opinion, a physician and elder of the church, 
gave the following striking attestation: “I, 
personally, have witnessed the help, the comfort, 
and the consolation that have been ministered to 
the sick, the dying, and the sorrowful. I have 


4'That the interest of the church was not merely self-centred but 
co-extensive with its development may be deduced from the fact that 
during this period close on £000 was raised for Foreign Missions and 
other religious and philanthropic schemes, outside of the ordinary 
church funds. 
c@) 
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seen a life of sin forsaken that righteousness might 
be striven after. Sunday pleasures given up for 
regular attendance at the House of God. Yes, 
and I can testify that my own faith has been 
strengthened, my heart encouraged, through the 
ministrations of our revered friend.” 1 

In January 1892 Dr Davidson, with many 
others, suffered a loss in the death of Rev. 
Charles Spurgeon. Referring to this event in a 
memorial sermon, he remarked: ‘‘It was my 
privilege to enjoy Charles Spurgeon’s friendship 
for nearly thirty years. I always found conversa- 
tion with him to be like a bracing elixir, while his 
letters were full of humour and brotherly love. 

“Himself a bulwark of rigid orthodoxy, the 
waves of modern speculation beat up against him 
in vain, and perhaps in his righteous indignation 
with men who were tampering with some of the 
vital doctrines of the faith, he was sometimes prone 
to pessimism and undue severity of judgment.” 

The following letter, received by Dr Davidson 
in the midst of the so-called ‘ Down-grade contro- 


versy,’ exemplifies the sympathy and strength of 
this friendship :— 


“ Beuraw Hitz, February 18th, 1888. 
“ Dear Frienp,—God bless you! Your note 
came when I stood in the face of the hurricane, I 


1 Extract from an address given at St Andrew’s Hall on the occasion 
when the congregation met to discuss the choice and appointment of a 
colleague. 
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felt as if I must die with grief. The foe is so 
subtle that I should be baffled if I did not fall back 
on Divine wisdom. One of these days I would like 
to tell you some of the events of this conflict. 

‘The Lord liveth, and blessed be my rock! 
Thank you a thousand times. 

“The Lord do to you in any hour of darkness 
tenderly and thoughtfully, even as you have dealt 
with me.—Your fellow servant, 

““C. H. SpurGEon.” 


Towards the close of the year 1897, Dr David- 
son’s health showed signs of failing. Under the 
emphatic advice of his physician he was, with 
some difficulty, persuaded to take a necessary rest 
and change. In a letter addressed to his 
congregation he wrote :— 

‘¢ December 28th, 1897. 

“My BELOVED FrieNDs,—No small trial has 
fallen upon me. In God’s inscrutable providence 
my health has seriously given way. By medical 
orders I am enjoined to cease from work for a 
season, a short season I hope. 

‘To myself this is a heavy disappointment. 
Just when things seemed to be most encouraging 
and full of blessing and hopefulness, I am arrested 
in my labours. Yet I dare not murmur. After 
long years of uninterrupted activity, I must not 
fret nor rebel if the Master calls upon me to turn 
aside and rest a little while. 
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“The past few years in Ealing, six years and a 
half, have been full of happiness. A large and 
united congregation has gathered round me, whose 
attachment I warmly reciprocate. The kindness 
of the office-bearers at this juncture has deeply 
touched me. They have simply taken me into 
their own hands, and have forbidden me to occupy 
the pulpit until my health is restored. Happily, 
my medical advisers anticipate this from a period 
of rest; six or eight weeks in the Riviera will, 
they believe, work wonders. 

“T am sure I shall have a frequent place in 
your prayers. May God grant, not only physical 
restoration, but a deeper spirituality, and so, a 
greater usefulness. 

‘‘ Now, I am going to make bold to appeal to 
your affectionate loyalty. Nothing will cheer me 
more, and so tend to expedite my recovery, as to 
hear of the sustained vigour and efficiency of the 
congregation. The elders and managers, I am 
certain, will do everything in their power to make 
up for my lack of service. But they will greatly 
depend on your faithful and generous support ; 
this I am confident will not be wanting. 

‘“‘ Already I see how true it is, that a time of 
trial brings out evidences of an attachment hardly 
realised before. 

“Longing to return amongst you, I am, my 
dear friends, your affectionate pastor, 

“]. THatn Davipson.” 
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The reluctance to give up pastoral duty may be 
gathered from the following letter to a private 
friend :— 

; “ EFaunc, December 10th, 1897. 

aro ts WT): — 

Dr Xx subjected me to a thorough 
diagnosis. I think the result was—that being 
no longer a young man, the nerves of the brain 
will not continue to work as formerly, and that a 
period of entire rest is indispensable if the serious 
symptoms are to be warded off. How I am to 
carry out his advice is more than I am at present 
able to see. 

“JT told him I would for a time take the 
minimum of work with the maximum of rest, but 
this did not satisfy him; and I am face to face 
with a dilemma. 

‘¢ But He who has hitherto wonderfully led and 
strengthened me will, I trust, make the path plain. 
Many thanks for your kind and sympathetic 
inquiries.” 





To the same :— 
“ Cannes, February 6th, 1898. 


“It was refreshing to get your kind letter a few 
days ago, and to know that all are well at ——. 

‘“‘T am so careful to carry out the ‘doctor’s 
orders’ and take entire rest, that our life here is 
uneventful, and I have no news to give you. Still, 
we do take some excursions to give a little variety 
to our sojourn. On Friday, for example, we went, 
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a party of thirteen (as the coachman made four- 
teen we escaped the fateful number!), to Grasse, 
and on toa magnificent spot called the Gorge du 
Loup, about twenty-five miles, I think. We had 
in the party my friend Mr Taylor, Professor and 
Mrs Blackie of Edinburgh, Dr and Mrs Havelock 
from Montrose, Canon Jackson, Canon Burn 
Murdoch, etc, and we enjoyed the trip very 
much, and would have done so more but for the 
mistral and dust. 

‘¢ Another day we drove to La Napoule ; another 
to a lofty picturesque little town called Mongins. 
Of course we have sailed across to the Isles de 
Lerin. Some of our friends are proposing to visit 
Monte Carlo, but I tell them 1 must escape the 
path of temptation ! 

‘The weather here surprises me; we have 
even more sunshine than I expected to see. With 
the exception of three thoroughly wet days, it has 
been bright and sunny ever since we came. In 
the middle of the day warm like summer, but so 
chilly at night we are glad to have a fire. 

‘‘We have good tidings of our dear ones at 
home, and of the congregation at Ealing. This, 
of course, is a great ease to my mind. Dr Newman 
Hall is to officiate the next two Sundays. 

“T am thankful to say I continue better, and 
have had no return of the troublesome symptoms. 
Our purpose is to start homewards on March 1st. 

‘¢'We all join in love to J. and all the bairns.” 
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Towards the end of February, hearing with 
sorrow that his revered friend, Colonel Boileau, an 
elder in St Andrew’s Church, was nearing the 
close of life, he wrote with affectionate sympathy 
the following letter :— 

“ Cannes, February 1898. 

“My peaR CoLoneL Boireau,— You are 
hardly ever out of my mind, and are never for- 
gotten in my prayers. I feel I would like to send 
you another wee note, but I am not without hope 
of looking you in the face again before you go 
Home. It is blessed to know that ‘our times are 
in His hands’ who has loved us with an ever- 
lasting love, and that we, though altogether 
unworthy sinners, are precious in His sight. 

“‘T trust you are able with simple and unclouded 
faith to say: ‘He loved me and gave Himself 
for me.’ I like to think of that word in Ezekiel, 
‘Thou wast lovely through my loveliness which I 
put upon thee.’ 

‘‘ When the merits of Jesus are laid to our 
account, we need not fear that any unworthiness 
of ours shall hinder Heaven opening wide its doors 
to receive us. 

“J trust you enjoy an unbroken assurance, and 
feel that the arms of Jesus are ever around 
you. Please give my kindest regards to Mrs 
Boileau. I know what an anxious time this must 
be to her. 

‘My constant prayer for you is, that you may 
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have perfect peace within, and may be made quite 
ready to go and be with Christ, as soon as He will 
say the time has come. 

“God be very near to you, my dear friend, and 
prepare you to be for ever with Him.—Yours 
affectionately, J. THatn Davipson.” 


The following letter to Dr Newman Hall was 
also written from Cannes :— 

“ January 25th, 1898. 

‘‘My pear Dr Newman Hati,—Many thanks 
for the kind and interesting letter I received from 
you; it was full of encouragement. 

‘¢ A dear old elder of mine, a blind officer, was 
in church for the last time at the service you con- 
ducted in Ealing on the first Sunday of this year. 
He sat before you on the seat nearest to the pulpit, 
and I am sure would greatly value your message. 

“T think you are kindly to be at Ealing again on 
Sunday. 

“Will you give a loving message from me to my 
dear people, and tell them that I am making great 
progress, and, indeed, am feeling better already 
than I have done for years. But the doctor here 
insists that I must not return to work until the 
close of next month. 

“YT feel that our gracious God has dealt most 
gently and mercifully with me. It is to me an 
unspeakable joy to think that I may be permitted 
to resume the work I love so well. 
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“Oh! that the time yet to be given me for 
service may be more truly spent for the honour 
of the Master than that which is gone! 

“‘T shall be with you in spirit on Sabbath; may 
it be a happy and blessed day.” 


On the first Sunday after his return to Ealing! 
in March, a crowded church welcomed him with 
loyal sympathy. On the following Thursday 
evening, March roth, a social welcome meeting 
was held, which was both crowded and enthusiastic. 

The minister, touched with the display of feeling 
on the part of his people, remarked, that it was 
almost worth while to be laid aside for a while, 
and banished from home, to receive such warm 
hand-shaking as he had met with on his return. 
Splendid as was the climate of the Riviera, glorious 
its almost unbroken sunshine, sweet its early and 
scented flowers, charming the deep blue Mediter- 
ranean, grand the rampart of the snow-clad Alps, 


1 A characteristic little incident connected with his return was long 
remembered by one of the lowly ones of the congregation. 

‘‘] was so glad,” she remarked to a member of his family many 
years later, ‘‘to think he was coming back to us again; I felt I must 
write and tell himso. I knew he would receive numbers of letters, and 
would be far too busy to reply to an old woman like me, but,” she 
added, with grateful remembrance, ‘‘ he did, and here is the answer I 
received the next day :— 


«6 ¢ Dear Mrs G.,—How kind of you to write me that nice word of 
welcome and congratulation on my return! Be assured I value it very 


much. 
‘¢<T hope you are comfortable in your new quarters, and that I may 


see you soon looking fairly well.’” 
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they were all to him less attractive than the Chris- 
tian fellowship and loving hearts of this more cloudy 
Jand. 

Full ministerial duty was again resumed with 
obvious gratitude for restored health, and an 
optimism which was hardly shared by his medical 
adviser and friends. 

A few months later, on receiving a request to 
preach in Dublin from the Rev. William Proctor, 
the following reply was sent :— 


“Dear Mr Proctor,—I am afraid my note 
will disappoint you, whom I should like so much 
to serve. But the truth is, 1am now hard to move! 

‘“‘ As you may guess from rarely seeing my name 
in the religious papers, ‘I dwell among my own 
people,’ and very rarely go to a distance. 

‘Thank God, I am very well, and have not 
once been prevented doing my Sunday duty since 
I returned from Cannes last March, but my doctor 
strongly advises me to restrict my work to Ealing 
and the neighbourhood. JI shrink from the long 
journey and voyage to Dublin. 

‘‘ You have always been so kind and hospitable, 
that I am very reluctant to decline; but I am sure 
that when next March should come, were I spared 
to see it, | would regret my promise to cross over 
to Erin. 

“T am glad to hear good tidings of you and 
your work. 
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“Could I take wings and fly across to see and 
help you, I certainly should. 
‘‘Hoping Mrs Proctor and the dear bairns are 
well, I am, very truly yours, 
‘“‘ J, THatn Davipson.” 


The month of August was spent at Hazlemere. 
Of the quiescent enjoyment of this visit he writes : 
“Tt was an agreeable surprise to find that so near 
as the Surrey Hills you may light upon a place 
whose fresh breezes and heathery moors are almost 
suggestive of the Scottish Highlands, and anyone 
who visits Hindhead or Blackdown, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hazlemere, will be struck both with 
the beauty and healthfulness of the locality. 
Around you grow gorse and heather, whortle- 
berry and fern, in rich and fragrant luxuriance ; 
forests of oak and pine invite your solitary rambles ; 
while looking around, a magnificent prospect pre- 
sents itself, embracing the Uplands of Berks, the 
Hambledown Hills, the Sussex Weald, and the 
Hampshire Downs. Standing on what is called 
the Gibbet Hill at Hindhead, you are within five 
feet of goo above the leve! of the sea, and can 
easily forget that you are only about an hour and 
a half by rail from the dome of St Paul’s and from 
the roar of Cheapside. A granite cross marks the 
summit of the hill, whose inscription, composed by 
a Chief Justice of Common Pleas, is suggestive of 
a pious mind :— 
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‘Post tenebras, lux ; 
In luce, spes ; 
In obitu, pax ; 
Post obitum, salus. 


“(After darkness, light; in light, hope; in 
death, peace; after death, salvation.) 

“The quiet picturesqueness of the neighbour- 
hood has tempted not a few, whose names are 
famous in English literature and science, to seek a 
residence here, among whom may be mentioned 
Tennyson, Tyndall, George Eliot, George Mac- 
Donald, Mrs Humphrey Ward. 

“There being no Presbyterian Church in Hasle- 
mere, we availed ourselves of the privilege of 
attending the Parish Church, in which last week 
the Bishop of Ripon preached on the occasion of 
the unveiling of a memorial window to the late 
Poet Laureate, and with deep feeling we joined in 
singing his touching lines :— 

«Twilight and evening bell, 

And after that, the dark. 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 

When I embark. 

For, though from out our bourne of Time and 
Place 

The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 

When I have crossed the bar.’ ” 


CHAPTER XXI 


1898-1903 
EALING—CONTINUED 


‘* I see my way, as birds their trackless way, 
I shall arrive! What time, what circuit first 
T ask not. 
In some time— His good time, I shall arrive, 
He guides me and the birds—In His good time.” 
—R. Brownine. 


‘‘THE statement has been made,” said Dr David- 
son on one occasion, ‘that he is the best speaker 
of the English language, who so speaks it, that you 
cannot discover to what district he belongs, or in 
what town or province he was born. Each city, 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, has its own peculiar 
dialect ; but he speaks the language most correctly 
and most elegantly, who speaks it in such a way 
that you cannot even guess of what city he is a 
native. So, that man is the fairest specimen of 
Christianity, the truest type of a disciple of Christ, 
who so lives and talks, that you cannot tell to what 
denomination he belongs; whether he be Presby- 
terian, Episcopalian, Independent or Methodist ; 
but only feel constrained to say of him: ‘That 
man is a Christian.’” Unconsciously, this was to 
a marked extent descriptive of himself. 

He was undoubtedly a Presbyterian, but his 
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sympathies were wide and comprehensive. To 
quote his own words, uttered in 1899, ‘‘ As years 
pass on, I find myself becoming at once a stauncher 
Presbyterian and a stauncher Catholic, perceiving 
more and more as I look around, the need for such 
an ecclesiastical system as ours, and yet observing 
in other communions much that calls for approval 
and imitation.” 

It was once remarked by a member of the 
Church of England, “I can never realise that Dr 
Davidson belongs to any particular denomination ; 
he seems the property of all.” It was, doubtless, 
the manifestation of this unsectarian spirit which 
drew around him, both in Islington and at Ealing, 
congregations in which were represented Episco- 
palians, Independents, Baptists, and various other 
denominations.! 

A generous and liberal- minded member of 
another denomination, who united himself with 
St Andrew’s Church during Dr Davidson’s ministry, 
developed an interest so keen in Presbyterianism, 
that he was eventually the donor of a site for a 
Presbyterian Church at Wembley, a district a 
few miles from Ealing, and at which he resided. 

On a part of this site he erected a hall seated 
for about 300 persons, and also generously pro- 
vided an organ, and all necessary equipments. 


1 A strong proportion of the Ealing congregation were members of 
the Church of England, 
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The foundation stone of this building was laid 
by Dr Davidson on July 25th, 1898. He also 
presided at the opening of the hall on October 
2nd, 1899. 

Referring to this incident in his pastoral letter 
dated January 1900, he writes: ‘The most notable 
event of the past year in our congregational 
history has been the opening, on October 2nd, of 
the church hall at Wembley, through the muni- 
ficent liberality of a member of this church. 

‘In that building services are now conducted 
every Sunday morning and evening, and if, as the 
days lengthen, some of our people would occasion- 
ally walk over and attend a service, they would be 
led to take a deepening interest in what will, let 
us hope, at a future day be a vigorous and pros- 
perous congregation.” 

Again in January 1go1, he writes: “It is 
gratifying to be able to state that the infant 
church at Wembley has taken a step in advance, 
having called a minister to settle amongst them, 
and we offer him (the Rev. James Lawson) our 
earnest wishes for his success in that growing 
district.” 

On August 20th, 1903, the donor and pro- 
moter of Wembley Church passed away. In a 
letter of condolence and sympathy to the bereaved 
widow and family, Dr Davidson expressed his own 
sense of loss at the death of an esteemed friend :— 
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“Eauine, 20th August 1903. 

‘¢My pear Mrs Hamp,—I was startled beyond 
measure a few minutes ago when told of the 
appalling and irreparable loss that has fallen upon 
you and your household. It came to me as a 
dreadful blow; and unspeakable is the sympathy 
I have for you and your dear family. 

“Indeed, I feel crushed in spirit, and can hardly 
realise it. Very earnestly do I commend you to 
the great Comforter ; He will sustain and comfort 
you. 

“¢Mr Hamp has left a splendid record of devotion 
to Righteousness and Truth. May his example 
prove a great blessing to many. I feel for every 
member of your family. May God make His 
grace sufficient for you all_—Yours in deepest 
sympathy, J. THain Davipson.” 


It was invariably characteristic to regard his 
congregation individually rather than collectively. 
If one member suffered or erred, he was considered 
with a thoughtful care exceeding in proportion 
what was given to the “ninety and nine” more 
happily placed in the fold. 

A family of good social position connected with 
the church were in distress because the head of 
the house showed signs of giving way to in- 
temperance. Appeal was made to the minister, 
but it was not easy to effect a restraining influence 
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on the delinquent. Hearing that at one time he 
had been an enthusiastic bowl player, Dr Davidson 
insisted upon his accepting a valuable set of bowls 
which had been given by a friend to him some 
time previously. Eventually the family left Ealing. 

Some years later, when Dr Davidson was lying 
at the point of death, an elder of the church met 
Mr X in the city. “Will you tell Dr 
Davidson his prayers have been answered, his 
thoughtful kindness rewarded. Mainly through 
his influence I have overcome and conquered the 
sin which beset me. I know this will please him.” 
But the message came too late to be delivered. 

In February 1902 the forty-fifth year of his 
ministry was completed, and it was not surprising 
that after such a remarkable record of continuous 
and strenuous work, he began to feel that the 
time had arrived for seeking some assistance in 
the duties of the pastorate. To quote his words 
addressed to the congregation about this time: ‘I 
have been a good while at work now, and en- 
couraged by your sympathy and suggestion, I am 
looking out cautiously and prayerfully for a young 
minister to aid me in the varied duties of the 
pastorate.” 

A few months later the Rev. W. King H. Mac- 
Donald, M.A., was appointed assistant minister, 
and rendered acceptable service until November 
1903, when he accepted a ‘‘call” from the church 

e 
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at Glanton in Northumberland. Referring to the 
termination of his appointment at St Andrew’s 
~Church, Mr MacDonald wrote to Dr Davidson: 
‘“T shall be very sorry to leave Ealing for many 
reasons; one of the principal being the unfailing 
kindness that I have experienced at your hands, 
and which I shall never forget.” 

It was now his great concern that the con- 
gregation should be led to select a suitable and 
efficient colleague. Writing in the church 
magazine, he urged the necessity of taking steps 
at once in this direction: “I still eagerly and 
wistfully hope the Master may have some work 
for me to do in Ealing, but I have many a gentle 
and significant hint that the time has come when 
vigorous and energetic effort should be made to 
secure a permanent co-pastor. I earnestly trust 
the question will be grappled with with prayerful 
and practical energy, and that the office-bearers 
and congregation will address themselves to the 
solemn task of discovering a young and gifted 
minister, whom the Lord will abundantly own and 
bless in this place.” 

Again later, in a letter addressed to a meeting 
of the office-bearers, at which he was unable to be 
present, he writes :— 


‘‘My pear Frienps,—I hope you will not 
think me unkind in not coming to the meeting 
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this evening, but I am hardly able for it, and, 
moreover, it occurs to me, that in my absence you 
may perhaps feel more free to talk over matters 
which it will be necessary for you to consider. 

“T have now been twelve years here, and trust 
through God’s goodness that these have been 
years of blessing to not a few. It will soon be 
forty-seven years since I began my ministry, and 
you will not wonder that I feel less competent for 
the work than I did. I have still all the desire to 
stick to my post and go on; but it would deeply 
grieve me if the church suffered through any 
incompetency on my part, my desire and hope 
being that it may become much stronger, and 
have a greater influence in the place than ever 
before. I should like to be still identified with 
the interests of the congregation, and, if desired, 
I might perhaps be able to take an occasional 
service, but, at the same time, I would now much 
prefer such an arrangement as would entirely 
relieve me from all personal responsibility. 

“JT have great hopes for the future of St 
Andrew’s Church if its affairs are conducted with 
wisdom, and if the spirit of unity be maintained. 

‘May God’s increasing blessing rest upon you 
and upon this portion of His vineyard.” 


es Ed Wp St cil. 0.) 


AT SUNSET, 1903 


‘¢ A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun, 
A gleam of crimson tinged its braided snow ; 
Long had I watched the glory moving on 
In the still radiance of the lake below, 
Tranquil its spirit seemed and flected slow, 
Even in its very motion there was rest, 
While every breath of wind that chanced to blow 
Woafted the traveller to the beauteous West.” 


Ir has already been made clearly evident that he 
needed not to be told that life’s eventide had 
come, But, at the closing of a career so full of 
zeal and activity, and as the shadows fell after the 
“cheerful day,” it is not surprising that “one 
longing, lingering glance was cast behind.” “‘Some- 
times,” he writes, “‘a special inspiration seems to 
come upon me, with a yearning for the oppor- 
tunity and privilege of again unfolding the truth 
of God; but at ‘three score and ten’ one must 
not expect the vigour of past years. I feel 
devoutly thankful to our gracious God for His 
wonderful forbearance and manifold mercy.” 

The summer vacation of this year was spent in 
Scotland at Kilcreggan, Mr and Mrs C. A. Daw 
having kindly placed their residence at his disposal. 
The pleasure the prospect of this visit gave is 
expressed in the following letter :— 
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“ Eaunc, May 5th, 1903. 

“My pear Mrs Daw,—How kind of you to 
write so explicitly. The letter received from you this 
morning is full of thoughtfulness and valuable hints. 

‘*] think we shall be able to avail ourselves of 
your most kind proposal, say on Tuesday, June 
16th, and shall look forward to the change with 
great delight. I am desirous to remain here until 
after the 14th of June, when the collection for 
the Cottage Hospital is taken. I have no supply 
for my pulpit as yet, but hope I shall be able to 
arrange matters. 

““T am feeling very feeble, and my eyesight 
is bad, but perhaps the rest and change may do 
me good. 

“Tt is a long time since I have been at Kil- 
creggan. I would scarcely know the place now, 
but I remember it was very charming.” 


From Kilcreggan he writes :— 
“ June 1903. 


“Dear Mrs Daw,—My first note from this 
fairy spot must be to the kind friends who are so 
good as to give us temporary possession. 

“« Aidenkyles is certainly a lovely place, and we 
are all charmed not only with it, but with the 
evidences on every side of Mrs Daw’s exceeding 
kindness and thoughtfulness. 

“© We arrived here last evening about 8.30, and 
found everything in ‘apple pie’ order, as sweet 
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and attractive as possible. I am sure we shall 
much enjoy the weeks we are here, and I think 
will benefit greatly thereby. 

‘The weather when we arrived was not exactly 
on its good behaviour, but we soon found ourselves 
in your charming dining-room at a good cup of tea. 

‘“Mrs Davidson and I both stood the journey 
well, much better than we expected, and I need 
not say our young folks are simply charmed with 
everything. 

“We are deeply grateful to you and Mr Daw 
for the privilege of being here for a week or two.” 


This was the last summer of comparative 
health, and the four weeks passed at Kilcreggan 
were much enjoyed. ‘The scenery of mountain 
and sea combined strongly appealed to him, and 
drew from him frequent expressions of admiration 
and pleasure. ‘This is a beautiful world,” he 
exclaimed one day, when a bright sun was glinting 
on the sea, and casting varied lights and shadows 
on the hills. 

‘Will you be sorry to leave it?” one remarked. 

“T like to feel that ‘Thy loving kindness is 
better than life,’” he replied, looking beyond the 
surrounding hills. 

There was neither strength nor inclination for 
any great exertion, but frequent pleasure was 
found in a quiet “dander” by the shore, usually 
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accompanied by a member of his family, but some- 
times alone. 

He struck up a warm friendship with a diminu- 
tive damsel of about four or five years, who lived 
near the post-office. They were frequently found 
sitting together on an old wooden seat near the 
pier chatting gaily. 

‘“T have just been telling wee Maggie that she 
has the finest shoes and stockings I have ever 
seen,” he said one day, and “wee Maggie” looked 
proudly at her little, bare, brown legs and feet. 

On returning to Ealing, it soon became evident 
that the health-restoring influence of the visit to 
Scotland was not to be of long duration. 

To his daughter in South Africa he wrote on 
October 1 5th :— 


“Do not be surprised if you hear that I have 
practically given up my work. I have been long 
at it, and God has been very patient with me. I 
am far from tired of it, but hardly equal to its 
manifold duties now. 

“ Fond love to my bright and happy lassie. 

“Your Lovinc Dappiz.” 


It was on Sunday morning, October 25th, that 
the last sermon was preached at St Andrew’s 
Church. The text was taken from Matt. ix. 2: 
‘‘Son, be of good cheer.” 

He opened his discourse by remarking: “ With- 
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out doubt, the prevailing impression in regard to 
our Lord is, that during all his lifetime upon earth 
He was a sad and dejected man. The ancient and 
medizeval artists, with scarcely an exception, gave 
this representation of Him. But is this correct? 
I answer decidedly, No! and I hope this morning 
to convince you that it rests upon a total and 
entire misapprehension. Remember, that if Jesus 
was ‘the man of sorrows,’ He was also pre- 
eminently the man of joy. He was ‘anointed 
with the oil of gladness above all His fellows.’ 
He came to cheer a sad and sin-stricken world, and 
you may notice that there were three times in His 
ministry when He uttered the inspiring words which 
form our text this morning, ‘ Be of good cheer.’ 
First, at Capernaum, a place associated with so 
many of His gracious words and wondrous works, 
when He pardoned and healed a sin-burdened and 
stricken soul. Seriously paralyzed, the afflicted 
man could not even bring himself into the presence 
of the Divine Healer, but was carried on a litter 
by four friends who believed in Christ’s miraculous 
power, and were sure He could restore the invalid. 
The words addressed to him by the Master suggest 
that he was sad at heart, not only on account of 
his bodily malady, but on account of the inward 
burden of conscious sin. There were other cases 
in which forgiveness of sin followed outward 
healing, but here it took precedence, the reason 
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no doubt being (as Dr Trench suggests) that 
what the palsied man most deplored was the 
distance between his soul and God. Sweeter far 
to such an one is the assurance, ‘The Lord hath 
put away thy sin,’ than the assurance, ‘The Lord 
hath put away thy plague.’ Aye, and any pain or 
disease can be patiently, and even triumphantly 
borne when the soul is conscious of the favour and 
smile of God. When Christ said to this man, ‘Be 
of good cheer ; thy sins are forgiven thee,’ it was 
a word spoken not only to him, but within him, 
bringing its own authority, its own evidence. 

“To the ears of those around, the utterance 
sounded daring and presumptuous (for their hearts 
knew not the Divine voice that spoke), but whilst 
they exclaimed, ‘This man blasphemeth,’ nothing 
was further from the sufferer’s mind. In his 
deepest soul he knew, he felt, that at that moment 
his sins were all forgiven. Christ’s first ‘Cheer 
up’ is the assurance of pardon. 

““God wants you to come at once and have 
peace with Him, but there can be no peace till all 
guilt is taken away. 

“There is a lesson here too for you who do 
believe and profess that your sins are forgiven. 
No long, dreary faces, no downcast looks, no 
whining tones. ‘Be of good cheer,’ says the 
Master. A sombre and lugubrious Christian is a 
great mistake. Why, your life ought to be one 
grand Magnificat. . 
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‘‘But I must now have you to notice the second 
time when Christ gave His ‘ Be of good cheer.’ 

“‘It was on the sea of Galilee. Dark was the 
night, tempestuous was the wind. Amid the storm 
the disciples were filled with alarm. Their little 
ship was helpless and filling with water, the wind 
not only fierce but ‘contrary,’ so that they were 
making no progress, and the Master was not near. 
Yes, He was near, but not to their knowledge (for 
fear and sorrow distort the vision and make us 
unable to discern our blessings). Though their 
blurred eyes did not recognise Him, He was watch- 
ing them all the while. Yes, before He even left 
the shore, for St Mark tells us that He ‘ was alone 
on the land, and saw them toiling in rowing.’ At 
the very height of their trouble that voice so 
gentle, yet so strong, so truly human, yet so 
intensely Divine, was heard above the roar of the 
elements: ‘Be of good cheer, it is I.’ 

‘That Galilean storm was but a picture of the 
experience which at one time or another most of 
Christ’s disciples know. Many of you have known 
it, perhaps you are in it now, and pity on you, my 
brother, if in the midst of the storm of trial you 
have no Christ to cheer you. Ah! I have seen it, 
when a dead child lay in an upper room; when 
crash went this and that other financial support ; 
when the doctor gave the first delicate hint that 
death was not far off; I have seen men quiver, 
yes, cry out for fear. 
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“But if you have once heard Him say, ‘Son, 
thy sins be forgiven thee,’ depend upon it, in the 
hour of trial He will light up the gloom, saying, 
‘Be of good cheer, it is I’ 

‘Christ has yet another word of good cheer, 
and as the first was addressed to the sin-burdened 
soul, the second to the tried disciples, the third is 
spoken to the discouraged worker. 

“The day of His departure was drawing very 
near; indeed, there were now but a few hours 
before His final agony, when He addressed to His 
faithful eleven a discourse brimful of tender counsel 
and of inspiring comfort. 

‘‘These good men were in sore disquietude at 
the prospect of His leaving them. Already they 
were meeting the hostility of the world, and well 
knew what persecution was awaiting them. As 
they contemplated their own feebleness and the 
gigantic work that had to be done, their hearts 
were ready to sink. They felt like men called to 
a task that was too much for them, an experience 
that has been known by hundreds of thousands 
since, whom the Master has called to undertake a 
work for Him, but whose small apparent success 
has almost taken the heart out of them. How did 
Christ deal with the case? He bade them ‘Be of 
good cheer,’ for He adds, ‘I have overcome the 
world,’ 

“These were the very /ast words Christ spoke 
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to His disciples—to the eleven together. ‘I have 
overcome the world’ not only defore you, but for 
you, have overcome its temptations, its opposition, 
and you shall do the same. The last and crown- 
ing act of victory, indeed, was yet to come, but 
the result was as certain as if all were already 
over. Hence the wonderful, the indescribable 
calm of those closing hours—a calm radiant with 
joyous hope. 

“The message I bring you this morning from 
our Lord is: ‘Be of good cheer.’ Go to your 
task with a brave heart; you are on the winning 
side.| Amen.” 

One may judge how strongly he felt the portent 
that he had delivered that morning his final admoni- 
tion and benison to his people by a letter written 
the same day to an elder of the church, who had 
removed some distance from Ealing :— 


“ Katine, October 25th, 1903. 

“Dear Mr Harris,—Having just delivered, 
possibly my last message as their minister, to the 
congregation of St Andrew’s Church, I feel 
strongly impelled to write an affectionate farewell 
to one whom I have greatly esteemed since I came 
to Ealing, and whom I shall never forget. 

‘‘T have lately found, that owing in part to 
rapidly increasing failure of my eyes and manifold 
infirmities, | can no longer fulfil, with comfort to 

1 Abridged. 
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myself and profit to my dear people, the duties I 
owe to them as their minister ; and therefore feel 
it incumbent upon me to, at least in a measure, 
intimate as much to my faithful office-bearers. 

“Tt is, as you can well believe, a terrible trial 
tome. I had hoped for some years longer to per- 
severe in the work I have loved so well, but it 
would sadden me much to see the cause suffer 
through any incompetency on my part, and though 
I may be able, if God spare and strengthen me, 
occasionally to occupy the pulpit, I feel scarcely 
able to do so as the regular pastor. 

‘*] am very sorry to find that you feel you must 
also confine your services within narrower limits, and 
I write to express the ardent hope (which I have 
often expressed in prayer) that you may find ‘the 
half has not been told you of all His love and grace.’ 

‘*T shall look forward to the pleasure of seeing 
you some day when your roads are more smooth and 
passable, but meanwhile I would like to assure you 
that you are much and often on my heart, and that 
I trust it may please God to give you a sweet and 
mellow afternoon of life; to make those truths 
which have been so long the strength and solace 
of your days increasingly precious to you as the 
shadows lengthen and the sun dips towards the west. 

“To Mrs Harris also, and all your circle, I 
desire to be most kindly remembered. 

“T trust I may still have a place in your sym- 
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pathy, and never be forgotten where I would ever 
wish to be chiefly kept in mind.—Ever affection- 
ately and sincerely yours, 

“‘J. Tuatn Davipson.” 


Only once more a few of his people were ad- 
dressed at the short weekly service, held every 
Thursday afternoon. It is not likely that any who 
were present on that occasion will forget the touch- 
ing pathos of that little service. 

Sight was failing so rapidly that the Scripture 
lessons were read with difficulty, and after the first 
commencement, no further effort was made to read 
his carefully prepared address, but folding his 
hands on his manuscript, he quietly told the “little 
company” present that God having sent this trial 
of the loss of sight, he must address them without 
notes. Then, standing erect, and in the full, rich 
voice which had lost none of its notable musical 
power, he preached with almost his wonted 
eloquence from Ephesians iii. 18: “The breadth 
and length, and depth and height, of the love of 
God.” This was the theme he loved best to ex- 
pound, and the great motif of the last years of 
his ministry ; and now at its finale, as if he would 
strike the full diapason, he closed with the far- 
reaching words: “For breadth it is Immensity ; 
for length it is Eternity ; for depth it is Profundity ; 
for height it is Infinity ; this immeasurable Love.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


ENTERING THE VALLEY, 1904 


‘* But an old age serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night, 
Shall lead thee to thy grave.” 
—WorpswortTn. 


ALL active ministry was now given up, but— 
though unable to occupy his pulpit—the deep 
interest in all that concerned his beloved church 
was as keen as ever. He would rarely pass the 
building without entering it. The sacred associa- 
tions it held for him, he avowed in these words: 
‘“‘T can still intercede for my people, I can sit in 
their wonted places and pray for one and another 
individually.” He continued to minister to his 
congregation in visiting the sick and dying, and 
touching testimonies have been given to the 
comfort and courage he imparted and _ inspired, 
then, fully aware that the hour of Ais departure 
was at hand. 

In February there was taken from the fold a 
little one of unusual attractiveness. The loss of 
the sorrow-stricken parents was keenly felt by 
their minister. On February 23rd he wrote to 
the bereaved mother: “ My whole heart is with 


you and your dear husband to-day, in this sad 
239 
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trial that has come upon you. Language fails me 
to express what my inmost heart feels for you, 
for I know how precious to you your dear 
Marcella was. But everyone loved that sweet 
child, and I can only pray that Mr and you 
will be sustained and comforted. 

“It is a pleasing thought, that your darling had 
so brief an experience of this sad, weary world, 
and was taken so early to that higher world, 
where the great majority are little children, and 
where they ‘do always behold the face of their 
Father who is in Heaven.’ 

“We do not forget you in our daily prayers. 
May God greatly comfort you and wipe your tears 
away.—Your own old friend, 

“J. Toatn Davipson.” 





Intense interest was taken at this time in the 
critical position of the congregation with regard to 
the choice and appointment of the co-pastor. 
Though obviously unequal to the exertion, he 
insisted upon being present at a congregational 
meeting held on Wednesday, April 20th, and 
moved the following resolution: ‘‘ That this 
meeting is of opinion that this congregation is 
ready to give a call to the Rev. W.S. H. Wylie, 
M.A., of Westmoreland Road Church, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and requests the Moderator ad interim 
to take the necessary steps.” 
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There appeared in the Congregational Report 
issued in the early part of the year, the customary 
pastoral letter addressed to the congregation. In 
the finality of its tone, the writer clearly shows a 
prescience of the future, frequently granted in the 
foreshadowing of the ‘‘ Great Event.” 


‘*My pear FRieNDs,—It is not without a 
feeling of solemnity that I take my pen in hand 
to preface this report with a few opening words, 
but through the abounding mercy and loving- 
kindness of God, the privilege is still allowed me 
of addressing you in this way. My ministry at 
Ealing has not been a very long one, but I have 
found great comfort in my term of active service 
here, and with all humility I may say that 
evidences have not been wanting that God has 
graciously smiled upon the work. I am fully 
conscious of the sad inadequacy of much that has 
been done, and of the increasing infirmity which 
during the last year or two has rendered it 
impossible for me to carry on the work in the 
manner | should have wished, but I can only leave 
it with all its manifold imperfections with Him 
‘who knoweth our frame, and remembereth that 
we are dust.’ I desire to thank you for loving 
sympathy manifested towards myself, which I 
greatly appreciate, and I ask you for a continuance 
of that loyal support and liberality, without which 

Q 
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St Andrew’s Church could not have attained the 
position which it at present holds.” 


He now suffered from great physical weakness ; 
walking became feeble and difficult; sight and 
hearing were visibly failing; only his gentle 
patience showed nodecline. As strength of body 
faded and waned, the spirit mellowed and ripened 
for the severance rapidly approaching. 

On May 25th, he wrote to a sister-in-law who 
had been stricken with serious illness :— 


<¢ FALING. 

‘My pear A,—I can hardly tell you how 
grieved I was to hear that you had not been well, 
and with what eagerness I have been inquiring 
for you. You have so long been a help and 
comforter to others, and so forgetful of yourself, 
that we all feel we miss a true and most genuine 
friend when you are laid aside, but we earnestly, 
very earnestly, hope and pray that it may please 
our kind and good Shepherd soon to restore you, 
at least to former health and strength. 

“We are most of us pretty well. I must own 
that I am feeling rather feeble, and my limbs are 
forgetful of their former vigour. But we have 
much to be thankful for. I am sure I have many, 
many mercies I do not deserve. 

“T hope the absent ones of your circle, especially 
those in America, are well and happy. 
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“You must pardon my poor writing, and make 
some allowance for an old man. I must not forget 
to thank you for the delightful biscuits you sent us. 
How is it that all specially nice confections, etc., 


come to us from Glasgow? . . . Every blessing be 
yours, and God’s perennial smile.—Your loving 
brother, J. THatn Davipson.” 


As the days lengthened into summer, and the 
air grew soft and balmy with the perfumed breath 
of flowers, his garden became increasingly his 
delight, as his desire to wander beyond its precincts 
grew less. The scents and sounds of nature had 
ever been attractive to him, but never more than 
this season. There wasa secluded corner through 
whose leafy shade the sun’s hottest rays could 
scarcely penetrate; here his garden chair was 
placed, and a table with his books and papers; 
but—since the failure of sight—reading in a short 
time became weariful, and even if one or another 
of the family read aloud to him, after a while he 
would remark, “I do not wish to tire you, I 
am quite happy here,”—and so he looked—and 
thus in tranquil meditation many peacefu! hours 
were spent, and who can tell what mystic com- 
munion was held with the Unseen, or how he 
mused without alarm on the coming of the 
winter days and the passing of the radiant and 
fragrant flowers he loved so well, when the place, 
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now bright with their presence, would know them 
—and him—no more. 

Even at night-fall, if the air was still and mild, 
he was reluctant to leave his favourite nook, so a 
lamp was brought, and in its rosy light the family 
grouped around him, read, worked, and held con- 
verse together. Often a friend or two would 
join the little coterie, and were always welcomed 
with his placid smile, as he feebly rose with out- 
stretched hand to greet them. 

Thus Mr Austin Dobson found him one evening, 
and with the quick perception of a poet, aptly 
remarked, “It is a scene from the ‘Vicar of 
Wakefield!’ ” 

About this time an invitation was received from 
Mr and Mrs C. A. Daw to visit them in Scotland. 
His appreciation of this is expressed in the follow- 
ing letter :— 

‘¢ My DEAR Mrs Daw,—I just want in the fewest 
and simplest words to express to you my sincere 
thanks for the many and repeated kindnesses I 
have had from your hands during the last week or 
two. 

‘“T have felt quite touched by your tender sym- 
pathy, but I am so feeble and forgetful, 1 almost 
fail to give expression to my sense of thankful- 
ness. 

‘‘T do not think any change could possibly be 
better for me than that which you kindly propose, 


« MOON ALIYNOAVA SIH» 
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and I wish to assure you how pleasing (to me) is the 
thought of it. But I almost fear you are putting 
yourself to some considerable trouble on my 
account. 

‘To have the rest you promise me (not to speak 
of the rare privilege promised on the Sundays) ? 
will indeed be delightful, and I don’t think any 
change could be more favourable to my health. I 
only trust I may not prove a burden to you. 

‘With many thanks to you and Mr Daw for 
your thoughtful kindness,—I am, affectionately 
yours, J. THatn Davipson.” 


A fortnight later, he and two of his daughters 
travelled to Scotland in company with Mr Daw 
and his family. Though some anxiety was felt 
as to how the fatigue of the long journey would 
be borne, such fears eventually proved to have 
been groundless. 

The congenial society of kind, attentive friends, 
together with the charm and beauty of his 
surroundings, apparently gave renewed health and 
vigour. A fortnight of peaceful enjoyment was 
spent, during which time it was evident that his 
mind was continually occupied with thoughts con- 
cerning his people and their new minister. 

On June 12th he wrote to a member of his 
family: ‘I hope and pray that God will be 


1 He greatly enjoyed the preaching of the Rev. J. R. Cameron at 
Kilcreggan. 
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with Mr Wylie to-day, and help him in his solemn 
and responsible work. I trust the people will come 
out well, and that he will find much to cheer him.” 

On June 22nd a social meeting to welcome 
Mr Wylie was arranged to take place. The 
following letter, addressed to the moderator ad 
interim, and intended to be read on this occasion, 
was one of the last written by Dr Davidson. 

“My pear Mr Scort,—I had hoped to be 
present at the meeting next Wednesday even- 
ing to welcome our new minister, and to have 
taken some part in the proceedings, but as this 
privilege is denied me, I am writing you a letter, 
which perhaps you will kindly read to those 
present, in order that they may know how in- 
tensely I shall be with them in spirit and in 
sympathy. It was my privilege, at the request 
of my dear friend the Rev. Gavin Carlyle, to 
preach at the opening of the church at Ealing 
some years before I took over the ministry from 
him. At that time it was almost in the midst of 
fields, but with prophetic eye Mr Carlyle and 
those associated with him appear to have foreseen 
that it would become the centre of the residential 
neighbourhood, which is now in the most literal 
manner reaping the reward of their sowing. It 
does not seem long to me since I succeeded Mr 
Carlyle, but still it is nearly thirteen years, which 
is a good piece out of a life-time, and I am thankful 
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that, under the Divine blessing, some good has 
been accomplished. Not that I take credit for 
this, but I was fortunate in being surrounded from 
the first with a band of earnest, loyal, and liberal 
men, ‘‘ whose hearts the Lord had touched,” with 
the result that not only have outside agencies, 
such as foreign missions, and the Church ex- 
tension movement, been supported, but the work 
so well started by Mr Carlyle has been completed, 
and we have now a beautiful freehold church 
with hall and rooms entirely free from debt. 
Great changes have taken place during these 
thirteen years, and perhaps some of those who 
have more recently come amongst us do not know 
what arduous, self-denying effort was necessary 
to remove the burden, but I am sure they realise 
the blessing of a church untrammelled by debt, 
and I hope and am confident that the congrega- 
tion will not now be content to rest on its oars 
so to speak, but under the able and energetic 
leadership of our new minister (henceforth the 
man at the wheel) will go forward with a steady 
determination to do far more than in the past, 
not only for their own church and district, but for 
the Church at large, and for the spiritual welfare 
of those less happily circumstanced than ourselves. 

‘It has been a joy to me to hear how hearty 
has been the welcome which Mr and Mrs Wylie 
have received, and it speaks well for the future 
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of the church. The ministry which Mr Wylie 
is entering upon is, I think, full of hope and 
promise, and I anticipate a signal and speedy 
blessing. May God be with him from its earliest 
dawn, crowning all his labours with the richest 
blessing, and may the Heavenly Benediction rest 
upon him, his wife, and all the church workers, 
members and adherents. 

‘©T shall be pleased if I am spared for a little 
to be associated with my young friend in his 
blessed work, but this, and all matters affecting 
the interests of the church, are in God’s hands. 

‘In conclusion, I must thank you personally 
for all the time and trouble which you have 
given to this matter, and I pray that God may 
continue greatly to bless and prosper your own 
work.—Sincerely yours, J. THatn Davipson.” 


This last message to his people was not 
delivered in the way intended,! for all arrange- 
ments for the aforesaid meeting were cancelled 
on the news being received of his sudden seizure 
and critical condition. A short devotional service 
was held instead, when special prayer was offered 
for the stricken pastor and his family, and a 

1 The letter was afterwards published in the church magazine. It 
is also a touching fact that the last entry in his pocket-book, which he 
always carried about with him owing to failing memory, was “ Pray 


for Mr Wylie”; this was written against the date June 22nd, when 
the meeting was to have taken place. 
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telegram of condolence and sympathy was sent 
to them from the congregation. 

It was on Sunday morning, June 19th, that Dr 
Davidson was suddenly attacked with his last illness. 

He had fully intended to accompany his host 
and hostess to the morning service, had breakfasted 
with the family in apparently his usual health; he 
then went into the drawing-room to write a letter 
(the last to his wife); it closed with the words: 
‘‘ Good-bye, my beloved wife,” and was signed. A 
few minutes later, one of his daughters entering 
the room found him lying unconscious on the floor. 
Medical aid was quickly summoned, and in a few 
hours consciousness was regained, and strength 
considerably restored. With his usual indomitable 
spirit, he tried to make light of his illness, and 
insisted upon getting up the next day, when 
another attack occurred. Medical opinion (includ- 
ing that of a specialist called from Glasgow), 
agreeing that there was no hope of recovery, and 
that probably the end was near, the family were 
hurriedly summoned by telegram. 

But—he was given back for a time, though 
helpless as a little child. Through all the weeks 
and months that followed, his calm fortitude and 
gentle patience were the astonishment of physicians 
and nurses alike. The full melodious voice was 
hushed to a whisper, but fortunately articulation 
was clear and distinct. There was no “fear of 
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evil” though the ‘‘shadow” was deepening. His 
room became in truth a little sanctuary of peace, 
the vestibule to Rest. 

One by one Earth’s doors had been shut, and 
now the portals of the Everlasting were in view. 
“T will glorify God and enjoy Him for ever,” he 
whispered happily one summer evening when 
Earth’s sun was setting beyond the hills. 

Those who watched frequently heard murmured 
words of prayer, sometimes for those of the home, 
sometimes for his church and people. 

He enjoyed hearing familiar hymns read or sung 
to him. “Abide with me,” and “Lord to Thee 
alone we turn,” were special favourites. 

One beautiful autumnal morning (a Sunday) 
one of the family said to him, “I am going to 
church, “father”; he. replied; “Ah! Sunday, 
brightest and best of days, fain would I go with 
you.” On another occasion, some one remarked 
upon the pleasant comfort of his room; he replied, 
‘““Yes, I have many blessings, andl am going home 
soon.” ‘* Which home, father?” asked one of 
his children, thinking he might have referred to 
Ealing, but surprised at the doubt expressed, he 
answered, “You know quite well which home.” 
Another day he remarked (referring to his approach- 
ing departure), ‘It is a safe transit to a perfect 
peace.” 

One night, when alone with her, who, at his 
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side, had shared life’s joys and sorrows, he prayed 
for their children,! mentioning each one individually, 
and by name, and closing with the words: “May 
they all love God, may they all love one another, 
and glorify God in their lives.” 

His courteous gratitude for every attention 
shown to him won untiring devotion from his 
nurses, who became in their strong attachment 
towards him more like members of his family than 
professional attendants. ‘So good of you,” he 
would whisper, if his pillow were raised. ‘I am 
sorry to give so much trouble,” “I hope you will 
have a good night, nurse, and an undisturbed rest,” 
such remarks were daily heard, but never a fretful 
nor repining word. 

His condition, with occasional relapses and 
rallyings again, remained practically unchanged 
during the months of July, August and September. 
His physician and family, fearing the probable ill 
effects of spending a winter at Kilcreggan, decided 
it was better to risk the inconvenience and fatigue 
of the long journey south. This was successfully 
accomplished with every possible comfort on 
October 11th, the patient being apparently none 
the worse. 


1 An unbroken circle, it was well for him, and a consoling thought 
for those he was so soon to leave, that the loving, sensitive heart was 
spared the pangs of a bereavement in his family. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


REQUIES ATERNA 


“< Sleep soft, beloved!’ we sometimes say, 

But have no tune to charm away 

Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep. 

But never doleful dream again 

Shall break the happy slumber when 

He giveth His beloved sleep.” 

—E. B. Brownine. 

For a short time after the removal to Ealing, there 
was hope that at least there would be no im- 
mediate change for the worse. But on Monday, 
October 31st, there was another stroke, causing 
complete loss of speech by paralysis of the tongue 
and throat. After this, only with the eyes could 
expression be given to his thoughts, and when one 
of his own drew near to him, the look of patient 
love and yearning expressed with greater pathos 
than could words what he suffered. 

On Sunday evening, November 6th, conscious- 
ness was lost finally, and on Monday morning, 
November 7th, he “ fell asleep” so gently that 
(at the time) only the experienced eyes of the 
nurses saw that the ‘spirit had gone to the God 
who gave it.” 


So life-like was the last deep sleep, it was difficult 
to realise that a gentle call would not arouse him. 
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During the past weeks and months of with- 
drawal from the active turmoil of life, the lines of 
time and care had become notably effaced, and 
many had remarked how much younger he looked ; 
and mow, the imprints of long years of strenuous 
work had vanished in the calm beauty of the 
Eternal Rest. 


His youngest child wrote afterwards to a sister 
in a distant land, ‘“‘I have seen death for the first 
time, and now I will not fear to die.” 


It was at first thought advisable to have “no 
flowers,” but one suggested that many, like the 
woman of old with her alabaster box of ointment, 
would find a chastened pleasure in this last “ good 
work” (Greek = beautiful act) towards him whom 
they would have no more with them. So the 
flowers came in rare and varied profusion, many 
bright in the rich full tints of autumn, bringing 
messages that told of the reality of sorrow and loss. 

Reminiscences expressed by many outside the 
immediate family circle were fragrant with the 
attractiveness of his character. ‘‘He was such a 
lovable man”; ‘How we shall miss that gentle 
man”; ‘A prince has been taken, let us be 
thankful the King of kings remains”; thus one 
and another spoke of him. 

‘“‘He was one of our best ministers,’ 


) 


wrote the 
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Rev. William Boyd, D.D., “a brilliant preacher, 
a faithful pastor, and best of all, one who by his 
character was indeed a living epistle of Christ. 

‘“‘T know what he was as a husband and a father, 
so wise, so tender, so loving. 

“He will be sorely missed, but he has left 
everywhere a sweet memory which we will all 
cherish.” 

His ‘friend of more than sixty years,” the 
Rev. Robert Taylor,! wrote: ‘His children have 
lost one of the best and dearest of fathers, and I, 
one of the truest and most warm-hearted of friends. 

‘What a beautiful, noble, fruitful life he led, 
and how sweet the rest he now enjoys . . . dear, 
dear John Thain Davidson, I mourn you and 
cherish your memory with a brother’s love.” 


On Saturday, November 12th, a solemn and im- 
pressive funeral service was held at St Andrew’s 
Church. A sorrowful congregation crowded the 
building, representatives from all denominations 
being present. The address was given by Dr 
Monro Gibson, who said, ‘‘ We shall not strike the 
minor chord to-day. Our beloved brother has 
finished his work, and has now gone to be with 
Christ. Therefore we shall not mourn nor lament, 
but rather give thanks and praise to God for his 
honoured servant. He has seen his three score 


1 Both friends have since themselves joined the great majority. 
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years and ten, and although the shadows fell so 
deeply at the close, his life throughout has been 
one of strenuous toil, high endeavour, and noble 
attainment. It is not for me to estimate his 
character, or tell the story of his life and work; 
this will no doubt be done by the Moderator of 
our Synod in the memorial sermon which he has 
undertaken to preach to-morrow forenoon, but a 
few words may be fitly spoken now. 

“Dr Thain Davidson held for so many years so 
prominent a position, not only as pastor of an 
important congregation, and as an _ honoured 
minister of the Presbyterian Church in the very 
first rank, but as a force in London life, and as 
a favourite who was welcome in all the churches, 
that he needs no witness from me or anyone else to 
the sterling qualities of mind and heart, and the 
lofty Christian character which won him universal 
esteem and admiration ; but it may be permitted to 
one who had the privilege of intimate acquaintance 
with him, to refer to some of those qualities which 
endeared him to his private friends, such as his 
geniality of disposition, his readiness of wit and 
playfulness of humour, his sprightliness and cheer- 
fulness, and his steadfast and loyal friendship. He 
was one of those with whom you could travel three 
months as I did in the East, and end the journey 
with a higher appreciation of his character, and a 
greater affection for the man than ever. 
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“His marked success in all the fields in which 
he has laboured speaks for the excellence of his 
work as preacher and pastor. There may have 
been preachers in his time who have shown them- 
selves capable of higher flights, and more impas- 
sioned appeals, but what specially distinguished 
the work of Dr Davidson was the high level he 
uniformly maintained. He had the valuable power 
of always interesting his audience; and having 
their attention to all he said, he was able to 
exercise a continuity of gracious influence upon 
his regular hearers, which made him indeed a 
power for righteousness. 

“Je was not only an excellent and efficient minister, 
but a pioneer in a wider field. He was a leader 
in the great crusade for reclaiming the churchless 
masses of London. The great evangelistic services 
which he inaugurated and carried on for twenty 
years at the Agricultural Hall, were, at the time, 
a new departure and a most important one. It 
was a practical demonstration of how to reach the 
masses at a time when such a demonstration was 
specially needed. There were many direct and 
immediate fruits of that long mission, but perhaps 
still more valuable were its results in stirring up 
others to go and do likewise. For not only did 
Dr Davidson prevail upon ministers of all denomi- 
nations to take part with him, but distinguished 
laymen and philanthropists, such as the late Lord 
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Shaftesbury, the late Mr Samuel Morley, and the 
present Earl of Aberdeen, gladly helped in the 
work. Thus, by this laborious and self-denying 
effort of our brother, the way was prepared for 
the larger enterprises which are being conducted 
now in all our great centres of population. 

“ A striking proof of the varied gifts with which 
Dr Davidson was endowed, was that after showing 
a special adaptation to the requirements of an 
important and well organised congregation in the: 
centre of busy London, of the man in the street 
as represented by the vast audience in the Agri- 
cultural Hall, and of young men in the houses of 
business who came in crowds to hear the monthly 
sermon addressed specially to them, that after- 
wards, in the evening of life, when most men would 
have thought it time to rest and live in the past, he 
should begin anew, in an outlying suburb, among 
a people of culture and refinement, to build up the 
great congregation in whose strength and useful- 
ness we all rejoice to-day. That he should have 
been chosen for this work by some of the highest 
of our leaders shows the confidence the Church 
reposed in him; for if it had not been for those 
quite exceptional gifts which every one recognised 
in him, they would certainly have thought it safer 
to put the new work in the hands of a younger 
man ; and it was another illustration of his readiness 
for any work to which the Lord should call him, 
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and his courage in facing any difficulties which 
might lie in the way, that he responded with such 
alacrity ; and now that we look upon the issue, we 
are constrained to lift up our hearts in gratitude 
to the great King and Head of the Church, Who 
so guided all things for the extended usefulness of 
His honoured servant, and for the advancement of 
His kingdom in this important part of the field. 

“Towards the very close of this eventful life it 
pleased the Lord to give His servant a period of 
complete seclusion, a time of pain and weariness, 
a season of special trial, when even his intimate 
friends could not be permitted to enjoy his company ; 
but we have the testimony of the dear ones who 
watched lovingly beside him that he bore all with 
the patience and resignation which was to be 
expected. The most of the time was spent in one 
of the loveliest spots in Scotland, under the roof of 
one of his generous and appreciative friends; and 
at one time it seemed as if he must pass away 
there; but the Lord strengthened him for the 
homeward journey, so that through His mercy, it 
was in his beloved Ealing, in the bosom of his 
family, and in the midst of his loved congregation, 
that his great spirit passed away. 

‘Into the sorrow of his beloved family, and their 
unspeakable loss, we may not enter; but with all 
our hearts we shall commit them to the God of all 
comfort, praying that the Lord Jesus may be close 
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Toll! Is it night, or daylight yet? 
Somewhere the birds seem singing still, 
Though surely now the sun has set.—Austin Dobson. 
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beside them, to give them all needed consolation 
and many a bright glimpse of the happy land to 
which the dear husband and father has gone. 

“Now to Him that loved us and loosed us from 
our sins in His own blood, and hath given us the 
assurance of an inheritance incorruptible and unde- 
filed and that fadeth not away, be glory and 
dominion for ever and ever. Amen.” 


The interment took place at Stoke Poges. The 
quaint old churchyard (immortalised by Gray), 
and the matchless poem, alike had allured and 
delighted him in life. The churchyard he had 
frequently visited, especially in later years, when 
acting on the words of his Master he would “ go 
apart and rest awhile.” 

So,—at the closing of the day, this was the 
chosen resting-place. While the sun dipped in 
the west in the full glow of late autumn, the 
latest rays fell aslant the sacred ground; a fitting 
analogy in the final concord. 


EXTRACTS FROM SERMONS 
« SERVING ONE’S GENERATION” 


“¢Bor David, after he had served his own 
generation, by the will of God, fell on sleep.’ 
—Acts xili. 36. 

“¢ What a perfect biography! ‘Serving’ in life, 
‘sleep’ in death. A short memoir, but an im- 
pressive one. A life of beneficent service, and 
then sleeping in Christ. Who would not wish 
such a record? No man more to be envied than 
the man whose days are passed in useful toil bene- 
fiting his generation, and so fulfilling ‘the will 
of God’; and then, after a career of unselfish 
service, calmly laying him down to rest, and 
slumber in peace till the Resurrection morn. 

“¢God’s acre’ contains many an imposing 
mausoleum, many an eloquent and flattering epitaph. 
The sculptor prepares a stately monument of 
granite or of marble; and the poet provides a 
beautiful eulogium; and then the soft carpet of 
grass is canopied over with the sable cypress, or 
sombre yew, or drooping willow, and strangers as 
they pass almost envy the dead man that lies 
beneath. Enough for me, the humblest headstone 
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on which the finger of honest Truth has written : 
‘After he had served his generation by the 
will of God, he fell on sleep.’ ” 


‘The way to prepare for sweet slumber at life’s 
evening is to occupy life’s day with active service ; 
thus ‘labouring’ (as the Apostle has it) ‘to enter 
into rest.’” 


‘‘Qur conception of what is a life failure is 
very different from God’s. If a man prospers and 
meets with good fortune; if he rises in his avoca- 
tion or profession; if he acquires money; if he 
grows in popularity and attains to eminence; then 
we pronounce his life a success. This is our folly ; 
but it is as old as humanity, for ‘men will praise 
thee, if thou doest well to thyself.’ 

“In the judgment of God, that which we term a 
successful career may have been a life wasted and 
utterly thrown away. (As it cannot fail to have 
been, if it was but one sustained course of selfish- 
ness, and if it was not dominated by the supreme 
desire to carry out the Divine purpose and to 
‘serve one’s generation.’) 

“There are men known to most of us who seem 
never to have got into their right groove. Men of 
exceptional talent and exceptional worth, who seem 
destined all their days to occupy an inconspicuous 
place ; and there are other men not having a tithe 
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of their worth or talent, whose course is one 
continuous advancement. Are we to speak of the 
former as ‘failures’? God forbid, for as regards 
“serving their generation’ and fulfilling the 
‘counsel of the Most High,’ they may incom- 
parably surpass the latter. It is a wholesome 
thing for each of us often to ask of ourselves: 
‘Am I accomplishing the end of my being?’ 

‘¢ As there i not a star in the heavens, not a 
planet, not a moon, not the tiniest satellite that has 
not an orbit of its own; and more, just as one of 
these material spheres, were it to break from its 
orbit, would fly off ‘at a tangent’ and plunge into 
the ‘ blackness of darkness for ever,’ so, whosoever 
there be of us that will not serve according to the 
counsel of God, has nothing before him but the 
midnight of despair. 

“¢ Life may be viewed in many aspects, but this is 
not the least in importance ; it is to be the service 
of a generation. 

‘“We take our place in the long procession, which, 
beginning with Adam, is marching on into Eternity. 
We cannot benefit those who have gone before 
us ; we may not do much to serve those who will 
come after us; but we are bound to do good to 
those who travel with us. 

‘‘ With many the supreme aim in life is not to 
‘serve, but to be served by their generation, to 
get as much out of it as possible, to make every 
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man a tool for personal aggrandisement. How 
unlike our Master who ‘came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.’ Yea, He Himself said: 
‘] am among you as one that serveth.’” 


“With the servant of God there is no dread 
alarm at the thought of departure. After a weary 
day are you disquieted at the thought of a soft 
pillow and a downy bed? Do you dread the 
mystery of sleep? When you lie down, do you 
quake at the prospect of unconsciousness? No 
more, if you are in Christ, and have served your 
generation, should the anticipation of death trouble 
you!” 


“THE DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN” 


‘‘It is in affliction that the value and power of 
the Christian religion is most strikingly illustrated. 
Just as the rainbow could never be seen were it 
not for the clouds and rain, so the beauties of 
holiness would never shine forth brightly but for 
the trials which God employs to develop them. 
The surest way to know gold is to look upon it 
in the furnace; and if you would test a man’s 
Christianity, see how he deports himself when in 
affliction. 

‘“‘T have noticed, far inland among our Scottish 
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hills, where some arm of the sea thrusts itself 
deep into the bosom of the land, and, expanding 
into a salt-loch, lies girdled by the mountains and 
sheltered from the storms, I have noticed how 
unattractive and unbeautiful are the stones upon 
its verge; they are rough, coarse, and angular. 
But go down to the wide sea beach, where long, 
white breakers roar, and the rattling shingle is 
rolled about the strand. There, you see the 
pebbles rounded, polished and beautiful. So, it 
is rough handling that gives souls their lustre; 
and all our trials are but designed to rub off our 
inequalities, ‘that we may be as corner stones, 
polished after the similitude of a palace,’ and 
made fit to be set in God’s heavenly temple.” 


“CHRISTIAN UNITY ” 


“The other day I was called to visit a working 
man on whom too evidently consumption had laid 
a fatal hand. For many years a rejecter of 
religion, he was now feeling some concern about 
his soul. 

‘Drawing a chair beside the couch on which 
he reclined, I asked and obtained permission to 
speak upon the things of eternity. The better to 
give precision to the conversation, I inquired 
whether I might start upon the assumption that 
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he accepted the Scriptures as the Word of God. 
He hesitated, and after a pause confessed that 
while he was not prepared to deny the Divine 
authority of the Bible, his confidence in it had 
long been shaken by the fact that in its pages so 
many contending sects found, each of them, the 
several doctrines they taught. 

‘** You have,’ said he, ‘Episcopalians, Wesleyans, 
Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, and I don’t 
know how many more, each of them finding his 
creed in this book, yet not two of them agreeing 
together. How can such a book be divine ?’ 

‘*¢ Granted the divisions of which you speak,’ | 
rejoined, ‘ but tell me if an earnest representative 
of each of these churches were to visit you in 
succession, with a view to lead you to Spiritual 
comfort, would you not find that every one brought 
you the same message, and that in all matters of 
vital consequence they are really one?’ 

“The inquirer acquiesced, and ultimately ac- 
knowledged the weakness of his objection. 

“ But, thought I, what a significance does such an 
incident lend to these words of our Lord’s Prayer : 
‘That they all may be one,. . . that the world 
may believe that Thou hast sent Me.’ 

“Ts it not worth while then to be at pains to 
exhibit this unity? and does it not deserve the 
serious consideration of professing Christians be- 
longing to their various bodies whether there 
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can be any practical methods in which this can be 
effected?” 


‘It is a monstrous and grievous anomaly to find 
men, who would be utterly startled at the idea of 
losing the Christian name, utterly regardless of 
living the Christian life. All they know about 
Christianity, and all they wish to know, is its 
honourable title !” 


“The silent testimony of a holy, consistent life, 
commends the gospel to others far more powerfully 
than the most powerful arguments and the most 
eloquent sermons. 

“That which a man himself is, the collective 
resultant force of his varied habits, dispositions, 
purposes, temper, sayings, and actions, is contagious 
in its tendency; an image ever photographing 
itself on the minds of others. 

“We may be quite unconscious of this emanation 
of good or evil from our characters, as a fever- 
stricken man is unconscious of exhaling contagion 
from his body; nevertheless, it is continually 
going on. A moral and spiritual ‘savour’ is 


hourly proceeding from us, salutary or deleterious 
in its influence.” 


‘¢] heard the remark made the other day ofa 
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friend: ‘You cannot be five minutes in his 
company without feeling the better for it.’ But 
how rare are such cases; how large a portion of 
our conversation is frivolous and unedifying ; and 
how easily are we entrapped into idle and 
desultory talk. 

“Surely (unless our consciences are far from 
tender) we must often reproach ourselves (after an 
interview with a friend) upon having said so little 
that was profitable.” 


‘‘No matter what your creed may be; no 
matter how sound your confession of faith; your 
whole spiritual life will take its complexion from 
your deep, inward, heart impressions of God. 

“‘ Some of us, whose early training has been in a 
severely Calvinistic school, will scarcely get rid, to 
the day of our death, of those hard, unloving con- 
ceptions of God which have been produced upon us. 

“‘T am far from disparaging the old Puritan and 
Scottish theology, yet my heart tells me there is a 
want in it. I do feel that any religious training 
must be essentially wrong which makes the young 
heart think that God delighteth in judgment and 
in wrath. ‘He delighteth in mercy.’ True, He 
is just, as just as it is possible to be, yet 
nowhere is it written: ‘God is justice’ or ‘God 
is law,’ but twice over it is written: ‘God is 
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love,’ for this is the very essence of His being. 
He is infinitely more kind, more loving, and more 
lovable than human heart ever conceived of ; and 
it is only when you begin to realise that sin is an 
offence against Him that you will mourn on 
account of it and turn with loathing from it. 
Oh! I want you to think of His greatness. His 
is not the mean, contracted nature which too many 
Christians associate with Him. He not only 
‘showeth mercy,’ but ‘He delighteth in it.’ 

“ Would that this were better understood. It 
would give religion an attractiveness and charm 
which too often it wants altogether. ‘God has 
not given us the spirit of fear’; a religion of 
terror is not true Christianity. The Gospel is 
a revelation of perfect love, and that perfect love 
casteth out fear.” 


‘“¢¢'The Lord will be the hope of His people and 
the strength of the Children of Israel.’—Joel iii. 16. 

‘¢ What tempts me to make choice of this text is 
the interesting and beautiful rendering which the 
Hebrew words admit of (and which some take to 
be the meaning of the prophet), ‘The Lord will 
be to His people, and to the Children of Israel, a 
harbour of refuge, and a place of repair.’ 

‘We do not know very much of Joel, but, that 
he was one of the ‘minor prophets’ so called ; 
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and that there is a tradition concerning him, that 
he was born and buried at a spot on the sea coast 
(washed by the waves of the Mediterranean) not 
far from the ancient city of Caesarea. That city 
lay on the great line of road to the rich and 
populous Tyre, and its inhabitants, having a full 
view of the ‘great sea,’ would, doubtless, witness 
Many maritime adventures, and be familiar with 
the troubles and dangers of the deep. It is not 
without significance, in view of our text, that one 
of its principal features (as is recorded by Josephus) 
was its splendid harbour, equal in size to the 
Pireus. A vast breakwater, composed of blocks 
of stone fifty feet long, curved round, so as to 
afford complete protection from the south westerly 
winds, leaving an entrance only on the north side. 
Broad landing wharves surrounded the harbour, 
and no doubt ‘dry docks,’ or ‘places of repair’ 
were provided for the vessels which occasionally 
met with disaster on the boisterous main. 

‘“The Eastern end of the Mediterranean is ex- 
posed at certain seasons to terrific storms, and it 
is frequently quite impossible, owing to the broken 
and rugged character of the rocky coast, to obtain 
a safe landing there. 

‘‘In these circumstances, a spacious ‘harbour’ 
would afford unspeakable comfort to many a ship 
that had been tossed and driven on the angry 
deep; whilst, in the case of injured or disabled 
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vessels, a calm and sheltered ‘ place of repair ’ would 
be of the utmost value. 

‘So, we can understand the Hebrew prophet 
borrowing an illustration from the seaport where 
he was born; and, when speaking of the safety 
which the Lord’s covenant people would find in 
Himself, and of the rest and recuperation which 
His grace supplied, being tempted to employ the 
language which every mariner would well 
appreciate, and saying in our text, ‘The Lord 
will be to His people, and to the House of Israel, 
as a harbour of refuge, and a place of repair.’ 

“The illustration is too significant and effective 
to pass over without notice. One of the most 
common complaints we hear in these days is 2bout 
the worry and pressure of modern life. No doubt 
we have many advantages over our fathers. One 
could easily make out a long catalogue of the 
comforts and privileges which we enjoy, in our 
common daily life, as compared with our pre- 
decessors of even fifty years ago. It is not for 
nothing that civilisation has grown apace, and that in 
countless ways the progress of science (together 
with manifold inventions and discoveries) have made 
life easier, smoother, and sweeter than it used to 
be. But, is there not much to be said on the 
other side ; business was never more exacting than 
it is now, nor the strain upon the nervous system 
more severe. We are told, indeed, that the 
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average length of human life has increased (due 
possibly to better food, and more effective sanita- 
tion), but it is a question whether the average 
enjoyment of life has not diminished. 

‘‘ We jostle each other in the crowded streets, 
and grow jaded with fresh excitements and new sen- 
sations. Multitudes of busy men and women (who 
ought to be buoyant amid their daily employ) 
have the appearance of being fagged and dejected ; 
and are ever telling us (to use a modern form of 
speech) that they are ‘run down,’ they are too 
‘weary,’ and sorely need some rest. They are 
like vessels that have been out in a continuous 
storm, and that seem to yearn for the calm and 
quiet of a peaceful ‘harbour.’ In these circum- 
stances a promise like this has surely something 
to say to those of us who confess the Christian 
faith.” 


“J am addressing myself this evening to those 
who have found safety in the ‘harbour of refuge.’ 
At the same time, they cannot say that they 
experience in the Christian life the restfulness of 
mind which they had contemplated. Whatever 
the reason may be, and wherever the fault lie, 
the days, as they pass, are too full of fret, and 
hurry, and anxiety, to make calm and healthful 
enjoyment possible. 

“In all probability the medical verdict is: 
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‘Overburdened with work—wants a period of 
complete rest.’ But, it seems to me, that the 
true remedy for such a state of things is often as 
much spiritual as physical. A change of heart 
would be the wisest prescription, or, if the heart is 
already right with God, a season of closer fellow- 
ship with Him. This, indeed, is one of the grand 
designs of the Sabbath, which ought to be with 
most Christians, not a day of excessive labour 
(even though that be of a strictly religious 
character) ; not a day of spiritual dissipation ; and 
certainly not a day of sloth or idleness; but a day 
of quiet retreat from the world’s din; a day of 
intimate communion with Heaven. 

‘Qn the other days of the week, we are, so to 
speak, out on the turbulent deep; this day we lie at 
anchor within the harbour. Waiting patiently for 
the Lord, we renew our strength. We live on 
‘the hidden manna,’ and drink from the chalice 
of that celestial wine ‘ which makes glad the heart 
of man.’ 

‘Oh! when I see the way in which multitudes, 
even of professing Christians, spend their Sundays, 
I cannot but think how little conception they have 
of the pure and calm delight which God has pre- 
pared for His own Israel. 

“It is in the divine Saviour, and in the mighty 
influence of His gracious spirit, that we shall find 
the recuperation many of us are in such need of. 
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For all weary and jaded souls Jehovah is the true 
‘harbour of refuge and place of repair.’ 

“Remember, brethren, we have a nature which 
demands a religious faith, As Augustine once 
said (and oh! how many hearts have endorsed the 
sentiment!): ‘Thou, O God, hast made us for 
Thyself, and our hearts are restless till they find 
rest in Thee.’” 


THE ORCHESTRA OF NATURE 


‘Surely a man is to be forgiven for believing 
that the Creator is a lover of music. 

“The world He has made is full of it. The 
wind sighing among the trees; insects humming 
in the summer air; brook babbling in the shady 
ravine; lark warbling in the cloudless sky; 
nightingale singing in the leafy forest; billow 
breaking on the pebbly shore; wild ocean sounding 
out its everlasting psalm; all tell that God loves 
music.” 


REFLECTIONS. ON SPRING 


66 Consider the lilies” —Matr, vi, 28. 


‘There is not a doubt that some of us are so 
constituted, that we are more conscious than others 
of what Job poetically calls the ‘sweet influences 
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of Pleiades ’—one little hawthorn bud conveying 
to us an exquisite pleasure; a sprig of almond 
blossom or a breath of soft spring air throwing 
into our soul an intense delight; but, surely none 
of us are so dull, and insensitive to the charms of 
Nature, that the spring-time brings with it no joy 
peculiarly its own.” 


“The Romans called this month Aprilis (from 
aperio=I open) because it is the season of un- 
folding buds. It is also the season of up-shooting 
and reviving life—the time of Nature’s resurrection 
— when countless roots and bulbs which for 
months have lain under the soil, as if they were 
dead, spring up anew, and reveal the life which 
has been slumbering within.” 


‘Is it not a pleasing surprise to see the little 
spires of green shooting up through the dark soil 
and the modest snowdrop, the gay crocus, and the 
gaudy tulip meeting you with a merry smile. 
They seem to look up brightly in your face and 
tell you God has not forgotten the world; they 
whisper inspiring thoughts of resurrection joy; 
and they give promise of a sweet ‘by and bye’ 
of floral wealth and beauty. 

“There is a simple loveliness about spring flowers 
which to my mind gives them a charm peculiar to 
themselves. 
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“One tiny bunch of violets brought in fresh from 
the meadow at this season, and filling the room 
with incense, has a deliciousness not surpassed by 
the splendid bouquets of a July parterre.” 


‘‘Now I ask you to take one of these flowers 
of spring, shall I say the little meadow daisy, 
and just look at it, ‘consider it,’ (that is care- 
fully and thoughtfully examine it), and tell me 
if you are not filled with admiration of its 
simple beauty—the ‘day’s eye’ (for this is the 
meaning of the name), so called, because with its 
little fringe of an eyelid it closes so softly at 
night and opens again at sunrise.” 


“Christ might have summoned our contemplation 
to some stately plant or rare exotic, but as was 
His wont, He drew His lessons from the commonest 
objects in Nature, and when He bade us ‘consider 
the lilies’ and further spoke of them as ‘ the grass 
of the field,’ He taught us to draw wholesome 
instruction from those things with which we are 
most famiiuer. 

‘The Psalmist bids us “‘ consider the heavens,” 
and direct our devout and intelligent gaze to the 
glorious expanse above us, with its myriads of 
shining worlds. 

“<Lift up your eyes on high,’ exclaims the 
prophet Isaiah, ‘and behold who hath created 
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these things, that bringeth out their host by 
number: he calleth them all by names, by the 
greatness of his might; for that he is strong in 
power.’ 

‘Great subjects enlarge and ennoble the minds 
which entertain them, and it is well for us (even in 
our contemplation of things material) to get clean 
away sometimes from our little planet, and fix our 
adoring wonder on other worlds, to gaze upon the 
quiet stars, to muse upon their distance, their 
order, their lustre, their security; and draw moral 
inferences from the study. But, whilst we are to 
“consider the heavens’ we are also to ‘consider 
the lilies’; whilst we look upon the great and 
majestic, we are also to give attention to the little 
and humble. The one no less than the other 
declares ‘the glory of God and sheweth forth His 
handiwork.’ 

“As no magnitude can overpower Him, so no 
minuteness can escape Him; and at the very time 
that His eye is abroad over the whole vastness of 
the universe, it is vigilantly discerning the 
smallest atom in creation. 

‘The telescope does not show more of the 
Creator’s glory in things great than the microscope 
does in things small. If the one reveals a Solar 
system in each fixed star, the other reveals a world 
in every atom. If the one tells me no magnitude, 
however stupendous, is beyond His governing 
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control, so the other tells me that no minuteness is 
beyond His condescending notice. 

“Can you create a sun? No. But you can as 
easily make a sun as form a lily. 

“God writes minutely as well as largely. He 
writes the great capital letters of the stars; He 
writes the small text of the violets and daisies. 

“It is the weakness of human nature to imagine 
that that is most worthy of our attention and our 
homage which is big and blatant, conspicuous and 
grand, but God teaches us in His works that the 
minutest object is no less under His watchful care. 

‘ Jehovah then is not only the star God; He is 
the flower God. 

“If you are not scholar enough to read what is 
written across the heavens, try at least to spell 
what is written at your feet.” 


‘‘T breath the mind of the Master when I learn 
further from this text how superior is Nature to 
Ast, 

“He holds up before us two objects ; ‘Solomon 
in all his glory,’ and the Lilium Chalcedonicum, 
or Syrian ‘lily of the field,’ and says, ‘which do 
you most admire?’ and then He gives you His 
own opinion on the case: ‘I say unto you, that 
even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.’ 

‘‘ That would not be the judgment of many. 
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“The great King of Israel, clad in his purple 
robe with a chain of gold about his neck, and his 
whole person glittering with diamonds, as he went 
up the stairs of ivory and sat upon his lion- 
sculptured throne! What a blaze of splendour! 
the very atmosphere is bewitched with perfume, 
and every breath is laden with spikenard, cassia, 
and frankincense. Is there anything in the world 
to surpass this? anything to equal it? The 
Master stoops down and plucking a humble 
daffodil holds it up and says, ‘Nothing in all the 
Royal Palace to equal this!’ 

‘Ts there not a lesson here much needed in our 
day? Are we not becoming woefully artificial in 
our tastes? 

‘Can you walk down our streets or go into any 
company without feeling that we need to be sent 
back for our fashions, our ideas, to the ‘lilies of 
the field ?’ 

‘There is more real beauty in that little scarlet 
martagon of the field than in all the pompous 
splendour of King Solomon.” 


‘“‘Learn again from the lilies that if God so 
clothe the grass of the field which to-day is, and 
to-morrow is cast into the oven, much more will he 
clothe you.’ Have full trust in your heavenly 
Father's care. 


“Think of Him providing clothing for the 
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lily, and forgetting to dress His child! It is 
impossible.” 


‘“If you have not a spring flower in your house, 
get one this week, and look at it, study it, till it 
preaches a little sermon to you, saying, ‘If God so 
clothe me, shall He not much more clothe you? 
oh, ye of little faith!’” 

“Lastly, in considering the lilies, see in them an 
emblem of Him who says, ‘I am the Rose of 
Sharon and the Lily of the Valleys.’ Suggestive 
metaphor ! 

‘Does your soul yearn for the beautiful? I 
point you to Him ‘who is chief among ten 
thousand and altogether lovely.’ 

“Ah! you want something more than what will 
please and gratify the outward sense (or you will 
presently). 

“ As every flower in your garden will fade, and 
all the charms of spring shall be swept away by 
the hot breath of summer, and forgotten in the 
storms of autumn, so the sweetest joys and satis- 
factions of earth will soon pall upon your languid 
appetite, you will want something more real and 
enduring. 

«¢ «Consider the lilies,’ and remember how short 
lived are earth’s fairest, sweetest joys. 

“J bring you this morning from the heavenly 
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fields a perennial, an everlasting flower. I tell you 
of the ‘Rose’ that never withers—of the ‘Lily’ 
that never fades. 

“T bring you in the Gospel of the Lord Jesus— 
news which if believed will awaken within your 
soul the gladness, the freshness of perpetual 
spring. Aye, and the promise and pledge of 
translation, when the time comes, to that better 
land, where shines the sun that never sets, and 
bloom the flowers that never die.” 


AN AUTUMN REVERIE 


‘¢ We all do fade as a leaf.” —Isatau lxiv. 6. 


‘‘ Probably no week of the year has seen more 
leaves dropping from the trees than that which 
expired yesterday ; and never does Nature preach 
to us in more clear and impressive tones than in 
the closing week of October. We cannot but 
listen to her voice. 

‘“‘In the scenery of spring there is no whisper of 
decay for all seems as if springing to life anew 
after the long sleep of winter. 

‘‘But now, even the sun has a weary look about 
it; and each day rising later and setting earlier (as 
if requiring more rest) it seems like one whose 
vigour is past and who longs for repose. 

“The falling foliage, however, is the one 
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feature about autumn which most deeply moves 
us, and which is most eloquent in the lessons 
which it teaches.” 


“The fading leaves fall singly one by one. J 
always feel there is something touching in the 
sight of single leaf after single leaf dropping off 
and floating quietly to the ground.” 


“The fading leaf is not missed. Exquisitely 
beautiful an object as it is—yes, wonderfully lovely 
even in its decay—marvellous in its delicate texture 
with its central stem or spine and radiating 
branches and innumerable fibres, it falls unheeded 
to the ground, and the tree and the forest are 
unconscious of its loss.” 


“ The falling leaves make room for others. No 
leaf drops till the embryo of a new one is prepared, 
which is by and by to take its place. 

“ Just touch that leaf that is ready to fall, and as 
it drops into your hand mark the spot from which 
it became detached and you will see its successor 
giving tokens of its existence.” 


“The fading leaf falls painlessly. ‘There are 
few things more striking in Nature than the 
gentleness with which the autumnal leaf is 
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detached from its parent tree. No wrench; no 
violence; but at the appointed moment it seems by 
an unseen hand set free. 

“'To-day I carefully mark a particular leaf that 
seems ready to fall; to-morrow a hurricane sweeps 
over the forest, but that leaf is not dislodged; the 
next day is calm, not a breath of air stirring, 
and as I gaze upon the tree, I observe that leaf 
silently leave the branch and drop to the ground— 
needing no force to detach it, and leaving no scar 
behind it—it peacefully, painlessly falls.” 


“ The falling leaves are beautiful even in decay. 
There are woods and forests never so gorgeous 
and superbly grand as in the middle of October, 
when the first frosts of the season paint the foliage 
with amber, and scarlet, and gold, lighting up the 
woodlands with a blaze of splendour. 

“Do not invest ‘fading leaves’ merely with 
thoughts of withered vegetation and crumpled 
ugliness. Autumn has a grandeur all its own. 
Yes, autumn has no reason to envy spring.” 


“The falling leaves powdering the ground and 
floating past us on every breeze, may well call us 
to reflection and make us, if not pensive, at least 
thoughtful—each one of them is a tongue eloquent 
with solemn truth. They all remind us that we 
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are passing away, and that the place that knows 
us will soon know us no more. 

‘Yet, ‘frail children of dust’ though we be, if 
personally grafted by faith to Him, whose name is 
‘the Branch,’ we shall partake of His unfading 
beauty and unending life, for has He not said, 
‘ Because / live, ye shall live also.’” 


TURNBULL AND SPEARS, PRINTERS, EDINBURGH. 
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BX Davidson, 

9225 John Thain Bavideoni reminiscences, by his 
D325 daughter. London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1906. 
D3 xvi, 283p. illus. 21cm. 


1. Davidson, John Thain, 1833-1904. I. 
Davidson, John Thain, 1833-190}. 
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